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Reading 


The Herald of 


Gospel Liberty this 


Faster Sunday 


The HERALD will bring to you a message of 


life and hope. 


You will not get such an uplift 


from any other source unless it is from your Pas- 


tor’s lips and your Church service. 


This soul- 


stirring emotion will help you become a better 
Christian—a better citizen—a better father— 


a better mother. 


Similar heart-lifting and soul-stirring emo- 
tions come with the reading of every issue of the 


paper. 


This sweet, soul-cheering, stimulating 


power should come to TEN THOUSAND homes 


instead of less than half that number. 


Half of the influence and power of the HER- 


ALD is lost because of its limited circulation. 


Is 


it worth while to employ a great editor and take 
the time of a great Publishing House to reach half 


the people that should be reached? 
BROTHER PASTORS: 


If you will all join 


in this GREAT HERALD CAMPAIGN, we can 
add 500 new subscribers each week for the next 


six weeks. 


Will You Do It? 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
O. W. WHITELOCK, MANAGER 
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Deaths 








Alice May Kilmer, daughter of Luther and Clarissa 
Salsbury, was born in Locke Township, near Waka- 
rusa, Indiana, October 8, 1862, and went to her 
eternal reward February 28, 1927, at the age of sixty- 
four years. In 1881, she was married to John H. 
Kilmer, who preceded her in death February 12, 
1925. This union was blessed with four children, one 
daughter, Dora, dying at the age of seven in 1895. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kilmer united with the First Christian 
Church of Wakarusa under the pastorate of Rev. J. 
S. Halfaker in 1907. During the eighteen years that 
Mr. Kilmer served as deacon, Mrs. Kilmer assisted 
him in the duties of that sacred office. Both enjoyed 
their fellowship in the great service. She was a 
faithful attendant at the church to the last, and 
served in many of its auxiliaries. During her illness 
she found great comfort in reciting passages of 
Scripture, and in meditation upon the many promises 
therein. For several trying months she _ suffered, 
bearing her affliction with splendid fortitude and 
trust, then slipping away home to meet her Beloved 
and await the glorious day of reunion. A _ great 
gathering of fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians 
witnessed the place she had won in their hearts 
when the funeral service was held in the First Chris- 
tian Church conducted by her pastor, Rev. Horace G. 
Halse, assisted by Rev. Charles H. Heaton, of Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


Elias Fisher was born in Morrow County, Ohio, 
March 3, 1842, and died April 1, 1927, aged eighty- 
five years. He moved with his parents to Locke 
Township, Elkhart County, Indiana, from Ohio in 
1851 and spent the remaining years of his life there. 
He was married to Matilda Anna Ferguson Septem- 
ber 30, 1965, and to this union nine children were 
born, three having preceded him in death. In 1904, 
he mourned the loss of his wife who died July 2 
of that year. In 1878, he was converted in a series 
of meetings in the United Brethren Church at 
Locke under the labor of Rev. Joseph Bechtel and 
united with that church. Later he united with the 
First Christian Church of Wakarusa and continued 
in that fellowship until death, giving one son, Rev. 
Joseph B. Fisher, to its ministry. He was a pioneer 
in his community, loved and respected by his fellows, 
having served as county commissioner, justice of the 
peace, and township assessor. He contributed gener- 
ously to the work of his church, the Forward Move- 
ment, and the Winona Temple, besides other worthy 
objects. Trustingly and triumphantly, ripe in years 
and rich in faith, he went home to the Father he 
loved and the Savior he trusted. Services were held 
April 3, conducted by Rev. A. B. Yoder and Rev. 
Horace G. Halse. 








Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


George W. Foltz, Harrod, Ohio. 

Wm. G. Fletcher, 634 E. 42d St., Brooklyn, New York. 
W. C. McMichael, South ‘Westerlo, New York. 

J. M. Brown, Hanover, Indiana. 

A. W. Sparks, 2145 N. Malvern Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 








CHURCH WANTED 
Having sufficiently recovered my health to be able 
to take up church work again, I will be glad to ac- 
cept some small field in which there is opportunity to 
render work for the Master. 
A. J. GILLETTE. 
Gloversville, New York. 





My time will be open for engagement after Sep- 
tember 1. Must locate within reach of good high 
school. Have been here at Garrett five years. 
Address Walter Fasnacht, Garrett, Illinois. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church at Castile, N. Y., is search- 
ing for a pastor. Anyone interested is asked to com- 
municate with either the church clerk, Mrs. Kenneth 
Elwell, or with the chairman of the ministerial com- 
mittee, Dr. C. A. Koch. 


RAYS HILL AND SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE 


The Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Conference will hold its third quarterly session 
of conference with the Cedar Grove Christian Church, 
located at Dott, Fulton County, Pennsylvania, May 
18 and 19, 1927. 

H. H. Peck, Secretary. 
Warfordsburg, Pennsylvania. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO CONFERENCE 


The mid-year session of the Northwestern Ohio 
Christian Conference will be held at the Columbus 
Grove Christian Church, beginning April 20, 1927, 
at 7:30 p. m., continuing until the 21st. 

Columbus Grove can be reached by traction and 
steam roads, and is located on State Route 

JOHN A. ALBRIGHT, Secretary. 
Spencerville, Ohio. 











Now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and be- 
come the first-fruits of 


them that slept. 


For since by man 
came death, by man 
came also the resurrec- 


tion of the dead. 


For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ 


shall all be made alive. 


—1 Cor. 15:20-22. 
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The Day’s Work 


S anybody happier because you passed his way? 
Does anyone remember that you spoke to him today? 
This day is almost over and its toiling time is through; /s 


Is there anyone to utter now a kindly word of you? ‘E- 


to 8 © 
» 


Can you say tonight, in parting with the day that’s slipping fast, — 
That you helped a single brother of the many that you passed? , 'p 
Is a single heart rejoicing over what you did or said? = 
Does a man whose hopes were fading now with courage look ahead? 


Did you waste the day or lose it, was it well or poorly spent? 

Did you leave a trail of kindness or a scar of discontent? 

As you close your eyes in slumber do you think that God would say 
You have earned one more tomorrow by the work you did today? 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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About Folks and Things 


The Piqua Christian Church just com- 
pleted a ten weeks’ course in leadership 
training school and closed with fifteen 
accredited students on the International 
Course. They plan to continue the school 
on further units of the same course. 

The Pottersville, Massachusetts, Sunday- 
school several weeks ago had occasion to 
rejoice when eleven of its young people— 
seven young ladies and four young men, all 
bright, intelligent, and dependable young 
people—were received into the church. 

A young people’s society has just been 
organized in our Brownells Corner Church, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Confer- 
ence. A new organ has also been installed, 
and there are other indications of pro- 
gressive work under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rev. D. H. Smith. 

Rev. A. E. Hoppess, of North Star, and 
Mr. G. N. Betz, of Wabash, Ohio, were 
callers at the Publishing House last week. 
Brother Hoppess is pastor of the Harris- 
ville and North Star churches in the East- 
ern Indiana Conference, and Mr. Betz is 
the aggressive superintendent of the 
Wabash Sunday-school. 


The Mooreland District of Eastern In- 
diana Young People’s Congress is planning 
an interesting session to be held on May 8 
with the church at Hagerstown, Indiana. 
The president, Mr. Arthur T. Harmeyer, 
writes us that the theme will be, “Our Re- 
sponsibility.” Morning and afternoon ses- 
sions will be held with basket lunch at noon. 

The joint convention of the Northwestern 
Indiana Christian Conference will convene 
with the New Waverly Christian Church, 
Rev. A. A. Fletcher pastor, Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 26, and close the following 
Thursday evening. New Waverly is located 
on the Fort Wayne and Wabash Valley 
traction line, and a large attendance is an- 
ticipated. 

Readers of The Herald will rejoice to 
know that Defiance College was able to 
meet the necessary requirements and re- 
tains its membership in the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Colleges. This means that students 
will receive full credit for the work they 
do at Defiance. For further word from 
President A. G. Caris and editorial com- 
ment, see our editorial in this issue. 


We are sure our readers will be inter- 
ested in the splendid article from the pen 
of Mrs. Helen S. Traver, of New Berlin, 
New York. Sister Traver is doing an ex- 
ceedingly fine piece of work with our Pitts- 
field Christian Church at a great sacrifice 
of salary, and the people of this community 
are responding to her leadership and her 
interest in the work in a splendid way. 

The 1927 catalog number of the Elon 
College Bulletin is quite an improvement 
over former issues. It announces that the 
“Freshman Period,” instituted last year, 
has proven such a success that it is to be 
continued. Under this plan special effort is 


made to help these new beginners to get ad- 
justed to the college atmosphere and col- 
lege customs. And the orientation courses 
are proving very beneficial and are urged 
upon students. 

The faculty and board of trustees of 
Elon College are announcing the formal 
presentation and dedication of the Artelia 
Roney Duke Science Building, Wednesday 
morning, April 27, at ten o’clock. Among 
those participating in the program will be 
Governor A. W. McLean, who will speak 
on, “The Dukes and North Carolina Edu- 
cation;” Dr. Bert Cunningham, who will 
bring greetings from the North Carolina 
Academy of Science; and Dr. Robert L. 
Flowers, of Duke University, who will de- 
liver the principal address. 


In the death! on April 6 of Rev. Orlando 
I. Hathaway, the Christian Church loses 
one of its veteran ministers. During his 
public ministry Brother Hathaway served 
eighteen different churches, and through 
his influence several church buildings were 
constructed. He served the Tioga Chris- 
tian Conference as treasurer for many 
years, and by his untiring love and service 
won for himself many friends. Funeral 
services were conducted by Rev. Arthur A. 
Wright, of the Binghamton, New York, 
Church. A sketch of his life appears else- 
where in this issue. 

In addition to the announcement which 
we made last week relative to the tempo- 
rary closing of Union Christian College, we 
give the following official statement from 
Dr. W. A. Harper, president of the Board 
of Christian Education: 

The Board of Trustees of Union Chris- 
tian College has postponed the opening of 
the work there until the suit now pending 
to vacate the charter has been disposed of. 
The attorney for the Board of Christian 
Education, Mr. John V. Sees, concurs in 
this decision. While Mr. Sees is certain we 
shall win the suit, he thinks the public 
would not patronize the school unless its 
future were relieved of all legal complica- 
tions. The hope now is to open in the fall 
of 1928, with our denominational ownership 
established. 

Our hearts are saddened to learn of the 
death of Rev. E. E. Bennett on April 8. 
Until recently Dr. Bennett had been pastor 
of our church at Cynthiana, Indiana, for 
many years, and in his death the church 
has suffered a great loss and The Herald 
has lost a sincere friend. He was a faith- 
ful supporter of The Herald and sent in 
subscriptions with marked regularity. Dr. 
Bennett has been in declining health for 
some time, and only a few weeks ago we 
received a letter from him at Rochester, 
Minnesota, where he had gone for con- 
sultation with the Mayo doctors; but his 
disease was such that he could not have 
undergone an operation with safety, and 
upon the doctor’s advice he returned to the 
home of his son Ray, at Des Moines, Iowa, 
on March 28, where he was fairly comfort- 
able until his death. Burial was made in 
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the family cemetery at Timewell, Illinois, 
by the side of his dear companion who was 
laid to rest about a year ago. Dr. Bennett 
was one of the warmest personal friends 
of the editor, and we feel a most keen sense 
of loss—a loss which comes to our entire 
church which he had served so faithfully 
and well as a pastor and co-worker. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Woodworth, who 
have spent long years of such devoted and 
tireless service in Japan, were surprised 
and deeply touched by the many manifesta- 
tions of love and good will which were 
showered upon them from many quarters 
just before their sailing for America via 
Australia. Many farewell meetings were 
held, and everywhere the schoolboys and 
theological boys whom Dr. Woodworth has 
taught, as well as many citizens and many 
church people, expressed their deep grati- 
fication for the life and service of these two 
faithful workers in His Vineyard. We are 
happy that Dr. and Sister Woodworth could 
have the privilege of this rich and well 
earned experience. 

A Conference on Church Work for De 
pendent and Neglected Children will be 
held in New York City, April 21 and 22, 
under the joint auspices of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and the Child Welfare League of 
America. Our readers will be interested to 
know that Dean George C. Enders, who has 
rendered valuable service on our denomina- 
tional Social Service Committee, is one of 
the speakers on the program. This con- 
ference promises to be a helpful one for 
all social service workers and _ especially 
those interested in child welfare work. For 
further information, address the secretary, 
H. W. Hopkirk, Child Welfare League of 
America, 180 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 

After years of service as a layman in 
the Christian Church, Professor J. N. Dales 
was ordained to the gospel ministry by the 
executive board of the Ontario Conference 
in session at Keswick, April 7. The active 
ministers of the conference were all present 
and had a part in the service. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. S. M. Lynam of 
Toronto. Rev. E. Morton, of Stouffville, 
offered the ordaining prayer; the president 
of the conference, Rev. C. E. Fockler, gave 
the charge to the candidate; and Dr. W. P. 
Fletcher gave the charge to the congrega- 
tion. Brother Dales is the superintendent 
of our Aged Ministers’ Home at Lakemont, 
and for sometime has been in charge of the 
new work at Syracuse, New York Central 
Conference. A number of times Brother 
Dales has been urged to be ordained, but 
he has always felt that as long as he had 
to devote himself to secular tasks as well 
as those of the ministry, it was better for 
him to remain a layman. Now, however, 
he is giving himself wholly to the ministry, 
and although his ordination will probably 
make no difference in the earnestness with 
which he pursues his work, we are sure 
that it will add greater efficiency in some 
respects. 
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Sinclair Lewis as a Judge of the Ministry 


ment upon Sinclair Lewis’ new novel—his diatribe 

upon the ministry. Wedo not! We are very frank 
to say that we have not read and shall not read this book. 
We feel no inclination, and certainly under no obligation, 
todo so. It has been our habit all our life long to seek 
opinions only where we feel there are opinions worth 
being sought; and we do not believe that Sinclair Lewis’ 
judgment of the ministry is worth our while, or that of 
anyone else who cares to keep his thinking on a respon- 
sible plane. 


E have no objection to criticism of the Church and 

the ministry that comes from sources which we can 
respect. Some of those who have received Lewis’ attack 
upon the Church and the ministry with gusto, declare that 
those ministers who have objected to his book are “yelp- 
ing simply because they are hit!’”’ Of certain individual 
ministers this may be true; but it is not true of the min- 
istry as a whole. Taken as a class, there is no other pro- 
fession which has been as free in pointing out the defects 
and weaknesses of their own calling as have the minis- 
ters. There is no other one profession which has received 
criticism with as little resentment as has the ministry. 
For years periodical and book literature has abounded in 
criticism of the Church and the ministry; and the min- 
istry has taken it in good part. We do not believe that 
any other profession would have received so much criti- 
cism, much of it exceedingly unkind and unfair, as good- 
- naturedly as the ministers have done. : We doubt if edu- 
cators would have done so. One does not have to say 
much against the shortcomings of teachers or of our 
educational system to get a rise out of the educators; nor 
of doctors and the medical profession, to get a peppery 
reply from that quarter. And The Herald has amply 
proven that lawyers are quick to resent any well-directed 
criticism of the legal profession and the judicial system. 
Neither of these professions, nor any other as far as we 
know, has manifested such a willingness to be surveyed 
and criticized by the outside public as have the ministers 
of the gospel. Neither has any other profession subjected 
its own calling and its own institutions to such severe 
examination and estimate as have the ministers. Indeed 
much of this criticism of the Church and the ministry, 
and by all odds the most searching and fair, has come 
from the pen or the lips of ministers themselves. No 
other one profession has been so quick to see the weak- 
hesses of its own institutions, nor so free and determined 
In its effort to correct them, as have the ministers of the 
gospel. A surprising portion of the great stream of books 
Which is continually pouring from the press touching 


Gent up have asked us if we do not intend to com- 


upon the work of the Church and the ministry, nearly all 
of which has been written by ministers themselves, is de- 
voted in whole or in part to discussing the imperfections 
of the work of the Church and the ministry and how to 
correct them. So it is not criticism of the Church and 
the ministry that we are afraid of, or that the ministry 
as a whole resents. But we do want that such criticisms 
come from respectable and responsible sources. We have 
no inclination to go down to the barroom to get them. 
There is not a vile loafing place in the land where one 
could not have first hand just such an opinion and judg- 
ment of the ministry and of the Church as Sinclair Lewis 
has written into his book; but we have never cared to go 
to those kind of places to get that kind of an opinion. 
Nor do we see any reason why we should take the time 
and the trouble to get that kind of an opinion from a mind 
moving on that same low level simply because it is writ- 
ten in a book. We agree absolutely with Dr. William L. 
Stidger, the noted minister and author, when he declares 
that we have a right to know from what sort of a mind a 
book comes and be guided accordingly. 


OW it so happens that Dr. Stidger was one of a group 

of ministers in Kansas City with whom Sinclair 
Lewis met day after day while he was writing this book, 
to discuss with them the Church and the ministry as a 
preparation for his writing. He called it his “Sunday- 
school class.” It gave Dr. Stidger ample opportunity to 
study him. Writing in The Christian of March 17, Dr. 
Stidger says: 

We also have the right to know the kind cf a mind out of which 
this book came. It makes a great deal of difference in the public’s 
judgment of a book when the public knows the type of mind out of 
which that book came. “Elmer Gantry” came out of the mind of 
a man whose standards of ccnduct and morals are such that, if 
they were universally adopted or condoned, would destroy the in- 
stitution of marriage, our homes, our American Constitution, and 
the Church itself. When a man has the standards Lewis has about 
sex and home life and morals, we can hardly expect him to under- 
stand the viewpoint, the reverences, the ideals cf decent people. 
This book was the product of an inflamed mind. Everybody who 
knows the author knows that. He has a right to do and be what 
he pleases. But we do have a right to inform the nation that when 
Mr. Lewis started his book off with the phrase: “Elmer Gantry 
was drunk,” that this sentence seems to scme of us to be largely 
biographical. 

T HESE are facts which it is only fair that the reading 

public should know. They have a right to be informed 
about any author after whom they read, and to know 
something of the moral level upon which he lives and the 
type of life and ideals from which he draws his thoughts 
and, writes his book. Continues Dr. Stidger: 


The minister who knows these facts about Lewis has no right 
to suppress them at this time. Mr. Lewis himself has laid down 
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the gauntlet. It is a dirty gauntlet, but it must be taken up. 
Mr. Lewis is my friend. Yet if my own brother had given a filthy 
book like this one to the public, I should be just as frank in my 
denunciations of that book, and in my attempt to shcw that the 
book did not come from the normal, sane, balanced Sinclair Lewis. 
Sinclair Lewis was not in a normal condition when he wrote that 
book and every man who knows him is aware of that fact. 


Referring to the meetings which the group of Kansas City min- 
isters heid with Sinclair Lewis to help him in his study of the 
ministry, and of the condition that Mr. Lewis was in when he at- 
tended some of tho:e meetings, Dr. Stidger says: 


Every man in that class knew what was going on while Lewis 
was here. We have been dubbed “guinea pigs” on which a writer 
was experimenting. That may be true, but we knew just what was 
going gn and we were willing to conduct a round table for Lewis 
in order to help him in his investigations. We co-operated with 
him in order to help him get the background for his literary work. 
When he came to these meetings, red-faced, nervous, much the 
worse for drink, and hurled invectives at us and at the Church, 
there was a general understanding, a sort of gentleman’s agree- 
ment, that we would be patient with his egotism and with his con- 
dition. We were aware, often, that much of his talk, much of his 
excited belligerency, was due to the condition in which he came. At 
other times he talked quietly, entertainingly, and cleverly. He would 
leave the room for a few minutes and when he came back he would 
talk like a motorcycle going ninety miles an hour, with the ex- 
plosive utterance, the rolling eyes, and the beady look of a poisoned 
man. He would stride up and down like a hyena in a cage. His 
subconscious mind was dominant at such times. All the primitive 
came to the surface. We knew when he was in that condition and 
took his talk at. such times for what it was worth. 


ENCE it is that we have nc desire or curiosity whatever to read 
the book. We are familiar enough with the type of opinion and 


criticism of the Church and the ministry which comes from loafing . 


joints and barrooms and places of that ilk, and from minds which 
permit themselves to go down to that level of ideals and mcrals. 
Remarkable talent and artistry only make it the more misleading 
and disgusting. So we have no interest in the sort of opinion which 
Sinclair Lewis would present of the Church and the ministry— 
especially as he chooses to turn from the great rank and file of 
clean-hearted, pure-lived ministers and select “a dirty, licenticus, 
stupid murderer” as the minister who shall become the chief char- 
acter in his book. There are little low circles in almost every com- 
munity who have that sort of a picture and that sort of an opinion 
of the ministry in their minds—but we have never associated with 
folks on that level, and we do nct intend to do so with books of the 
same kind. 


Good Word for Defiance 


has retained its membership and standing in the Ohio Col- 

lege Association. This word comes to us from President 
Caris in a letter which we deem of such importance that we want 
to quote from it fully here. It was indeed discouraging a few 
weeks ago when we had to announce that the college had lost its 
membership for the coming year in the North Central Association 
of Colleges, but some of this disappointment is now wiped out by 
the fact that the college does retain its standing with the Ohio 
Association. For the Ohio Association is an accrediting agency, 
and membership in it means that students of Defiance will receive 


F;, tas 2 friend of Defiance College will rejoice to know that it 
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proper credit in advance educational institutions for the work 
which they have done there. President Caris says: 

Defiance College retains her membership in the Ohio College 
Association. The requirements are very little different from those 
of the North Central Association, but enough so that the state 
ment of the North Central Association rating our endowment was 
used by the Committee on Membership and Inspection of the Ohio 
College Association as sufficient evidence that the requirements of 
the latter body had been met. Since the Ohio College Association 
is an accrediting agency, as is the case in the College Association 
of no other State, and since the endowment requirements are so 
nearly the same as those of the North Central Association this is 
of very great importance to Defiance. 

With this membership, the hearty approval of the examining 
authorities of the Ohio State University, the recent “A” rating 
by the University of Illinois (to mention merely the most direct 
and important evidences of standard acceptance), Defiance College 
may definitely assure her friends they need have no uneasiness 
about her credits. They are good, they are standard, they are 
acceptable everywhere. 

It is a source of considerable satisfaction to the writer that it 
was not necessary to request any special favor from the Ohio Col- 
lege Association. One college was granted a favor similar to that 
which we requested of the North Central Association. You may 
remember that we requested of the North Central Association 
thirty days’ extension of time in which to make up the small de- 
ficiency in endowment. That request was not granted. With that 
decision we have no quarrel but we are comparing it with the 
decision of the Ohio College Association. One college of the Ohio 
Association with a deficiency several times as great as that of 
Defiance at the Central Association, requested and was given an 
extension of time until November 15 to meet the requirements. 

It is a further source of satisfaction to know that Ohio College 
leaders best acquainted with the entire situation seem most sympa- 
thetic with our work. 


Let it be reiterated far and wide that there is no impairment 
of the credits which are earned at Defiance College. Give pros- 
pective students in your churches and communities this assurance 
of President Caris with reference to Defiance credits: “They are 
good, they are standard, they are acceptable everywhere.” This 
should mean that there should be no falling off in the attendance 
at Defiance this coming year. And it should also mean that there 
should be extended and determined effort throughout the church 
to put Defiance upon such a reliable financial foundation that its 
credits will be permanently safe and assured. The college must 
be put back into the North Central Association. Already President 
Caris has secured a most substantial portion of the amount which 
was lacking in endowment at the time of the meeting of the North 
Central Association, and we earnestly appeal to the friends of 
the college to make up the amount still needed in order that De- 
fiance may be admitted again into the North Central Association. 
Says Dr. Caris: 

We have won a partial victory. We must complete it soon. 
We are very near the goal of meeting the full endowment re- 
quirement of the North Central Association. We must reach it 
not later than commencement of this year and announce it at 
that time. I want to express my sincere appreciation for the inter- 
est and helpfulness shown by The Herald and its readers. 


We cannot persuade our hearts that the membership of the 
Christian Church will permit Defiance to remain outside the 
North Central Association; and now that the goal is so near in 
sight, we plead for an enthusiastic rallying to the completion of 
the task. Let us make it a really great Defiance! 


The Trend of Events 


The Borah-Butler Debate 

The debate between Senator William E. Borah and Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the president of Columbia University, held at Bos- 
ton a few evenings ago on the prohibiticn question, proved to be 
more or less of a disappointment to both sides. The reaction has 
not been the nation-wide awakening that both the wets and the 
drys kad hoped, nor did either man furnish any outstanding mate- 
rial that will be of great use in propaganda work. Both speeches 
were mediocre and dealt only superficially with the grave funda- 
mental principles which are involved in the whole question of prohi- 
bition as it now stands. Dr. Butler’s speech obviously sprung from 


that type of extreme and unbalanced opinion which characterizes 
so many of the statements of wet propagandists. A fair sample 
of this sort of thing was a statement quoted by him from Elihu 
Root in an argument before the Supreme Court against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, in which that notable lawyer declared: “If 
your honors shall find a way to uphold the validity of this amend- 
ment, the Government of the United States as we have known it will 
have ceased to exist.” But the Supreme Court did uphold the 
validity of the Prohibition Amendment, and the heavens did not 
fall and the foundations of our great Government have not yet 
crumbled. Alcoholic liquor has such a way of going to men’s brains 




















land upsetting their judgment that it seems to effect even the argu- 
iments made in its behalf. 

But both men were emphatic in their demand that the political 
parties should come out and deal openly and positively with the 
prohibition question—Dr. Butler, of course, wanting that they 
shall declare for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
Senator Borah insisting that more strict enforcement should be 
demanded and that no one should think of pronouncing prohibition a 
failure until it has had at least twenty-five years of faithful trial. 
The Senator was quite biting in his denunciation of those pcliti- 
cians who try to evade the subject, especially those who advocate 
modification. “Modification under the Volstead Act is a matter of 
sheer political expedience,” he said, “to enable candidates to get 
by the election without telling what their position is upon the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” And he declared that, whether the polit- 
ical parties side-step this question or not, “the people have a way of 
making issues and the people are not going to side-step it.” He 
believes that in spite of its politicians: “The Republican Party will 
take the right side of this question before the fight is over. And 
when it does take the right side, it will take the side of constitu- 
tional government. It will take the side in favor of the American 
home. And it does not make any difference how much violation of 
law there may be at this time, the American people, in the end, 
will uphold and maintain the Constitution as it is written.” 

Dr. Butler was rather unfortunate in citing the slavery issue 
and the Clay Compromise cf 1850 as a parallel case. He said that 
the Clay Compromise ‘“‘was hailed as settling the question of slavery 
forever” but went on to show how temporary and unsatisfactory 
was the compromise. But he did not continue, as many of his 
hearers must mentally have done, to the end of the story where 
compromise and subterfuge and decades of trying to regulate and 
control the slavery traffic were finally recognized as utterly futile 
and the whole traffic was destroyed forever by Abraham Lincoln and 
his Emancipation Proclamation. No two issues in history have ever 
run more closely parallel than slavery and prchibition. And com- 
promise and regulation and modification and all that sort of thing 
will prove just as futile in the one case as it did in the other. The 
liquor traffic, like slavery, is so inherently evil that nothing but its 
utter destruction will suffice to put at rest this age-long contro- 
versy. 

Both men agree that “the fight is on;” and Dr. Butler added that 
“itis tc be a fight to the finish!’ In this they are both right. The 
fight is on, and all of the vain hopes of the politicians cannot pre- 
vent it. And it will have to be a fight to the finish—there is no way 
under the sun of preventing that. Surely Dr. Butler and men like 
him ought to be intelligent enough in the history of the past and in 
the ways of reform to know that once any great refcrm is started 
there is no letting up until the final victory is won. There can be 
oly one possible finish to this fight, and that is in the death of the 
liquor traffic. There can be no giving up on the part of Christian 
forees until that comes to pass. 















































‘Erotic, Neurotic, and Plain Rotten” 

One does not need to be a prude to feel an almost personal 
affront at the great quantities of literature which are being offered 
for sale today—and not only offered but purchased by tons and 
tons. Especially is this true of no little of the periodical litera- 
ture found on the news stands. One can scarcely reconcile himself 
to the fact that so much putrid matter is thus finding its way into 
the minds and hearts of the American people. Many of these pub- 
lications continually make the most deliberate and obvious attempt 
‘0 cater to the lowest and filthiest instincts, and to be flip and 
daring, in crder that they may thereby increase their trade. The 
sult of such literature upon the moron and morbid readers who 
lave an appetite for such things is beyond computation. But laying 
the question of morals wholly aside, the effect of such crude and 
base vulgarity upon the finer artistic literary tastes would be suf- 
ficient for its utter condemnation. 

Speaking of this flood of evil publications which pours across the 
news stands into the hands of the people, Henry Seidel Canby 
brings this indictment through The Independent: 

Every news stand in the country carries a load of magazines, 
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the purpose of which is to play upon the too human emotions of lust, 
curiosity, malice, and egoism in order to share in the prefits of 
large-sale circulation. That is what these confession magazines, 
“health” magazines, psychological magazines, erotic, neurotic, and 
plain rotten magazines prevailingly do. They strike under the level 
of public taste in the well-founded hope of successful exploitation. 

There has always been plenty of tinder in every scciety awaiting 
the spark. Sparks will fly and fires will kindle, but the present 
wholesale debauchery of human interest by print is the most re- 
markable commercialization of vice and vulgarity in modern times. 
One must go back to the pandering of late Roman days tec find 
anything like it. 

Nor is the insistent urge of sex appeal its worst feature. That 
is a post-war phenomenon which in part is an escape from suppres- 
sicn, and which will disappear as soon as some other emotion is 
more readily aroused. It is the vulgarity, morbid emotionalism, and 
sickly smartness of this literature with no standards, ideals, nor 
hopes or desires that are not cheap, sentimental, or hypocritical 
that is the real danger. There have been plenty of morbid, hypo- 
critical, vulgar writers in the past, but they have never been com- 
mercialized on such a scale; they have never found such oppcrtunity 
where, in effect, the Government, as well as their proprietors, pays 
them to exploit the public, and where the public has been so openly 
educated down to the desired level. 

Even more depressing than the fact that such literature exists 
in such great quantities is the amount of it which finds its way 
into respectable Christian homes. One is amazed at how fre- 
quently the lowest type of ficticn and “art” magazines, many of 
them filled with illustrations that are more salacious and sug- 
gestive than anything which the Police Gazette prints, are found 
on the library tables in Christian homes. Those parents would be 
horrified if the Police Gazette were brought into the house—and 
yet these other publications are worse from almcst any standpoint. 
And a still further depressing fact is that on most of these tables 
is never found a religious periodical—the excuse being given that 
the home “cannot afford it!” Surely this situation presents a vast 
and exceedingly practical field for our educators—both religious 
and otherwise. Nc church should feel that its program of religious 
education is complete until it includes a well devised plan of in- 
fluencing the homes of the community in the use of wholesome 
literature. 

oO 


Another opinion confirming those we quoted last week with 
reference to the growing improvement of the international spirit 
in Europe is that of Sir Herbert Ames, who for seven years has 
been the financial director of the League of Nations and has had 
unusual opportunity to come in touch with nations and affairs in 
Europe. In an address the other evening in New York City he 
declared: “The spirit of Europe is changing rapidly from that 
of fear and mistrust to that of confident co-operation. . . . I should 
be making a very far-reaching statement if I were to claim that 
the spirit of Europe, as we viewed it in 1919, has undergone a com- 
plete change, and I should be going still further were I to affirm 
that the improvement is due entirely to the efforts of the League 
of Nations. I make no such sweeping claims. What I do affirm, 
however, is that there exists today no better indicator whereby we 
can determine the nature and the extent of this change than that 
which can be found in the developments at Geneva.” 


oO 


It is encouraging to know that Persia has declared her willing- 
ness to adopt the League of Nations’ plan for the reduction of 
opium producticn. The reduction is to continue at the rate of ten 
percent yearly for three years. Persia makes reduction beyond the 
three year period contingent on her financial ability to continue the 
plan. Thus again comes into play the vicious principle by which 
governments use such sordid habits as opium and drink to raise 
revenue. Nothing is more dangerous tc the welfare of any people 
than to permit the adoption of such a principle. 

a 

After three years of constant and patient work, what is said to 
be the first Sunday-school song book in Spanish, with music and 
songs for children and young people, has just come frem the press. 
The book goes out as a publication of the World’s Sunday-schoo! 
Association. 








ITH our newspapers and popular 
W magazines continually giving scare 

headlines and much space to the 
half-truths, sneers, subtle comments, and 
highly suggestive statements of eternal tri- 
angles, love nests, broken homes, infidelity, 
and the lustful accountings of divorce pro- 
ceedings and other home-breaking stories, it 
is fitting that time and place be given in our 
meditation to the preeminence of Christ in 
the home. At first, one is tempted to a 
caustic arraignment of the agencies con- 
tributing to the delinquency of the home. 
Again one feels like painting a picture as 
black as the shades of night, hoping thereby 
to awaken some action, seeming to remedy 
the condition. Upon better thought we see 
how easily our meditation would be de- 
feated. Our meditation is about the pre- 
eminence of Christ in the home and not the 
lack of his presence. 


From the life and teachings of Jesus we 
shall see his preeminence in the home and 
thus be led to help our erring editors and 
artists to get a better picture of the home. 
Are not the home and Christ best described 
by love? As God out of his great heart 
sent Christ into the world through the 
home, even so the home is not complete un- 
til out of love here comes a little child into 
the home. There is no home until such is 
the case. How God planned that Christ 
should hallow the home as an institution of 
our everlasting joy and blessing. In be- 
coming flesh he through the experiences of 
a home gave honor and glory to it and 
thereby has some claims upon it. 

One has said that the place to begin a 
child’s training is with the grandparents, 
but the training of Jesus goes back farther 
than that. According to one biographer, it 
goes back to Adam, the first man. Ac- 
cording to another, it goes back to Abra- 
ham, the Father of the Faithful. In either 
case the record of ancestry has deep and 
peculiar significance. The child is so vital 
to the home that many times God inter- 
venes. While motherhood may not be as 
popular as it once was, it is not the dis- 
grace many would have us think it is. The 
popular cry for birth-control brought ruin 
and decay to Rome and every other nation 
that has attempted it. Do you know that 
many fashionable people instead of fond- 
ling poodle dogs are now going to fondling 
homes and adopting babies as playthings? 
The real disgrace of our Christian homes 
is in the number of children permitted to be 
born in those homes. Mary being betrothed 
to Joseph was found to be with child and 
Joseph being a just and righteous man was 
minded to put her away privately. But the 
Holy Spirit speaks and Joseph takes her 
unto himself and knew her not until the 
child was born and his name was called 
Jesus. Many homes would be childless if 





The Preeminent Christ 
In the Home 


BY REV. A. W. HIRBY 


God waited until the parents of those homes 
were ready that children should be born 
therein. Is is not time that attention be 
given to the child in the home? 

Christian nurture of children is not the 
easiest thing in the world, but following the 
care of Mary and Joseph for Jesus we all 
may become successful parents. “And when 
they were come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his mother.” 
How strange this sounds today when so 
many children do not see their parents 
sufficiently enough to know them as their 
parents. Again: “And when they had ac- 
complished all things that were according 
to the law of the Lord, they returned into 
Galilee. And the child grew, and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom: and the grace 
of God was upon him.” Another anomaly 
when so many today are trying to raise 
children by every method and hook and 
crook except by Law of the Lord. The 
thoroughness of the training according to 
the Law is revealed when at the age of 
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THE HOUSE INSIDE 
HAVE a house inside of me, 


A house that people never see; 
It has a door through which none pass, 
And windows, but they're not of glass. 


*‘Where do you live?” ask folks I meet; 
And then I say, ““On such a street.” 
But still I know what's really me 

Lives in a house folks never see. 


And sometimes when I am to blame, 
I go inside and blush for shame, 

And get my mind in better frame, 
And get my tongue and temper tame. 


I meet my Heavenly Father there, 

For he comes down to hear my prayer; 
To soothe my brow and cure my care, 
And make me brave to do and dare. 


Then, after I have been made strong, 

And things made right that have been wrong, 
I come outside where I belong, 

And sing a new and happy song. 


—The Expositor. 
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twelve Jesus is found in the temple at- 
tracting the attention and most earnest 
thought of the doctors and chiefs of the 
temple at Jerusalem. There is no better 
standard for the training of our youth, of 
whom we have so much in the publicity of 
today, than the wonderful Luke 2:52—“And 
Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” No young 
person ever hopes to be better formed than 
that. As Jesus was preeminent in the 
Galilean home, so in after years he, taking 
a child, set him in the midst, thus empha- 
sizing the child and childlike characteristics 
as the center of goodness and the home. 
While to those forbidding them he has only 
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words of rebuke because of Withholdingtiprin 


Christian nurture. “Forbid them not fob tl 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” he | 

As a young man Jesus shows by preceptfthat 
and teaching his preeminence in the homeffon t 
He diligently followed the trade of hig ougl 
father Joseph. From his acquaintance withiithes 
things used in the home and in fact inlprin 
every way Jesus shows his knowledge aboutfipom 
us of the same. To every young personipum 
comes the time when he shall choose hiskity 
life’s work, and here again we find him preQchr 
eminent. Early in his youth he enlisted infleyid 
the services of the synagogue. This was soMfabor 
much a part of his life that in after yeargpror 
“As his custom was, he went into the synaMpiti 
gogue on the Sabbath Day, and stood up forfithe 
to read.” Nothing, then, would be mordiseve 
natural than that he with other young menligre; 
should hear the “Voice of one crying in thaicau 
wilderness,” and having heard, immediatelyfipre 
to ask his Father in heaven: “Lord whatflof | 
wouldst thou have me to do?” Into thaltru 
wilderness experience enters he, only tdlyou 
come forth after forty days convinced forichr 
ever of his life’s work. Every home impo. 
which Christ is preeminent today can bah n 
sure that their boy or girl will have verwiwit 
little trouble in deciding what they ought toMstt 
do with their lives. In the choosing of hispar 
companions, best illustrated by the choosfitha 
ing of his apostles, notice how carefully Jef 1 
sus chose his companions, another need forfithe 
his preeminence in the home where thereéffria 
are young people. We are inclined, also, tolisus 
think that since so many of the miraclesfhig 
were done for young people that Jesusffhis 
never withdrew from the intimacy of thelithi 
young people. Is it any wonder, then, that] , 
one becomes incensed with some people whofny 
write about the “Revolt of Youth” and otherfi,; 
like topics? Perhaps they are not aco, 
quainted with the “Fact of Jesus.” Whenfi,, 
thousands of them are thinking thoughts§,, 
after those of the Preeminent Christ, oneMy, 
may readily reduce that youth today feel, 
his presence as keenly as they ever did. fj 

Jesus was preeminent as a youth inflles 
“Honoring his father and his mother.” Reiter 
member these two references to his respectfotl 
for them: “And he went down _ untofof 
Nazareth and was subject unto them.” And§Ch 
again: “He went down to Capernaum, hq | 
and his mother and his brothers, and abodégho 
there.” From Mark’s Gospel we learn hovgiso 
severely he arraigns those who wouldiyo 
neglect their parents or hide behind them{ca 
under excuse of the Law or a word such wi 
Corban. Law never will or can take the: 
place of the preeminent Christ in the homeffis 
The development of unselfish principles isft 
revealed in his experience with the richfin 
young ruler. Here is his challenge to alsa 
unselfish giving of life with all of its bless@th 
ings as against the acquiring of unlimiteditr 
wealth. Only the preeminent Christ in the 
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ome can challenge selfishness to useful- 


ae now let us notice the preeminent 
hrist in the activities of the home and his 
preeminence among the other inhabitants 
nf the home. The story of the Samaritan 
woman reveals his conception of the basic 
hholdingfrinciple of solid home life and the lesson 
not forliof the woman taken in adultery emphasizes 
| he same principle. These give the thought 
preceptfithat he had no two standards by which men, 
1¢ homeffon the one hand, and women, on the other, 
of hisfought to live. The home is safeguarded by 
Nce withithese two principles, which if followed will 
fact inpring happiness. The experiences in the 
Ze about/ome of Peter give us a glimpse of the 
' personfpumerous teachings of Christ on the neces- 
ose hisfsity of being hospitable even to the point of 
lim prefiChristlikeness. Ambitious parents are in 
listed inflevidence always. Many are quite concerned 
} Was soghout their children being popular and 
r years#prominent, no matter the cost. The am- 
1 Synaf#hitious mother that came to Jesus desiring 
1 up fomithe foremost place for her two sons was 
€ mord—severely rebuked when he told her that true 
Ng menpreatness did not come as a gift, but be- 
z in théfecause of real worth. Discipleship with the 
ediatelyipreeminent Christ also costs. The tragedy 
‘d whatiof our modern day, as perhaps was also 
nto thaftrue of his, lies right at this point. “Choose 
only tilivou this day whom you will serve.” With 


ed forichrist preeminent in the home there can be 
ome inno doubt of the choice. At the best this is 
can Dia merciless world, but to make one’s debut 
ve very—without the preeminent Christ is almost like 
ught tiattempting a hopeless future. Overzealous 


: Of higfparents will have much to answer for in 


— choosfithat day. 

ally Jel The parables concerning marriage and 
eed forthe miracles recorded as happening at mar- 
Hi ‘riage feasts give us the inference that Je- 
also, W 


sus thought of that institution as sacred, 
iraclesfhigh and holy and that God rejoices when 
Jesumfhis Son is given the preeminent place in 
of thefithis most important event of life. 
n, thal From the table talk of Jesus we discover 
le Whomuch about his preeminence in the home in 
d otherfiinis respect. The teachings upon these oc- 
ot aCHrasions are very helpful for those who 
Whenfi vould have him preeminent. Many of the 
oughts happy hours spent at the home of Lazarus, 
st, one Mary, and Martha were times when the 
iy fecllinest of these expressions came from his 
did. Wins. Here were either taught or lived the 
ath infflessons of humility, appreciation, love, care, 
.” Refitenderness, learning, prayer, respect for 
respeclfothers; in fact, every fundamental virtue 
untofof home life. Without the preeminent 
.” AndiChrist the modern table talk is Babel. 
1m, hl To those going on a visit in a friendly 
abod@fhome he says, Let your peace abide. Give 
n hoWfsmething, do not carry more away than 
wouldfyou give. In another home he tells us to be 
| themfcaring for the best and not to be cumbered 
uch aMivith care. Probably he is in no way or 
ke théfplace or circumstance as preeminent as he 
homefis in the time of distress, sickness, or sor- 
les iffow. His is the sympathy and understand- 
> riclfing that just fits, and many are the pas- 
to alfsages of Scripture from his lips recorded by 
bless#ithe Gospels that are a balm for our dis- 


imiteditress and sorrow. Many who have passed 
in th¢ 





































the way of distress and sorrow know the 
comfort and peace whichcome because of the 
remembrances of the happy preeminence of 
Christ in the days before the shades fell. 
Only the preeminent Christ in the home 
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can bind up broken hearts and smooth out 
the roughnesses caused by trouble. 

The preeminence of Christ in the home 
is the only assurance of the Kingdom of 
God in the hearts of men. 


The Christian’s Goal 


BY REV. RUFUS E. EMMERT 


Brethren, I count not myself yet to have laid hold: 
but one thing I do, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and stretching forward to the things which 
are before, I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.— 
Phil. 3:18, 14. 

AUL was very deeply concerned about 
P the spiritual welfare of the Philippian 

church. The supreme objective of this 
epistle is not only to express thanks for 
the material aid received from their hands, 
but to express Christian love and sym- 
pathy, and to exhort to a life consonant 
with that of Christ, and to warn them 
against existing dissensions, and future 
possible assaults of Judaizers from with- 
out. The Philippian church was as yet 
free from Judaizing influence, yet it needed 
to be forwarned of that danger which 
might at any time assail it from without; 
even as such evil influences had crept into 
the Galatian churches. 

Paul had said many encouraging and 
helpful things to the Philippian Christians, 
but the most encouraging and challenging 
of all was the thought of being faithful to 
Christ who alone was all sufficient in time 
of trouble as well as in time of peace. And 








f >) 
AS GOD WILLS 


Alt as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 
And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track;— 

That whereso’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back;— 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good;— 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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in him they could find the source of spirit- 
ual perfection. He gives to them as an ex- 
ample of steadfastness in Christ, his own 
life and experience, even though he was a 
prisoner of the Lord Jesus Christ at Rome. 
This beautiful example of faithfulness 
should be emulated by all the followers of 
Christ. After having stated a number of 
facts which were quite helpful to the Phil- 
ippian Christians, he addresses himself to 
them in this manner, “Finally, my breth- 
ren, rejoice in the Lord.” 


The word “finally” connotes the idea 


that a number of important facts have been 
related in a definite way and now some new 
ones are to be issued. It also forms a 
transition to other things, to which the at- 
tention of the hearer or reader is directed. 
While we are concerned with that which 
Paul had to say previous to the point un- 
der discussion, we are tremendously inter- 
ested in what he had to say following the 
place he had reached in his instruction. One 
of the important things he said to the 
Philippian Christians, in which all of us 
should be vitally interested, is this, “Re- 
joice in the Lord.” Paul had in mind that 
Christ should stand preeminent in human 
thought and life. There was a strong feel- 
ing among the Jews of his day that salva- 
tion depended upon the keeping of the 
letter of the Law without giving any seri- 
ous thought to the spirit of the Law. Cere- 
monies, rituals, and religious formality 
were quite fundamental to Jewish minds. 
They felt that they could not do God’s will 
without observing these. Paul, being a 
Jew, was instructed in all the ways of 
Jewish thinking. He was familiar with 
Pharisaic teaching. Having been won to 
the Christian faith that had been pro- 
claimed by Christ and taken up by the 
twelve apostles, Paul recognized that 
Christ was greater than the Law. To Paul, 
Christ was a living, vital, personality in 
his own life. He rested his salvation, not 
upon the Law, but on Christ the Savior of 
men. He recognized the danger of Judaiz- 
ing influence on the faith of the Philippian 
Christian, so he is warning them against 
this possible danger. He is trying most 
earnestly to establish them more perman- 
ently in the love of Christ. He said to 
them, Rejoice in the Lord. This vital in- 
struction should be of great encouragement 
to us who are endeavoring to serve Christ. 

What does it mean to rejoice in the Lord? 
To rejoice in the Lord means to be glad in 
the work of the Lord. There is no work 
that is so challenging and beneficial to the 
development of the spiritual life of man as 
that of the work of the Lord. Men are in- 
terested in various vocations and avocations 
of life, all of which are quite important to 
the secular interests of life, but none pays 
as large a dividend upon the investment of 
life’s interests as that of the Lord’s work. 
None of the secular pursuits of life bring 
as great a joy and gladness to life. To be 
glad in the Lord and rejoice in him means 
also to concentrate your best thought on 
him, making him the objective and goal of 
life. Many goals are set before us, but 
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none are so noble in character as that of 
Christ. Every person, in whatever station 
or condition of life he may be, should make 
Christ the goal of life. To rejoice in the 
Lord, from an internal point of view, means 
to dedicate your desires, your aspirations, 
your motives, your inclinations, and your 
disposition to him, and let him control your 
life. Externally, to rejoice in the Lord 
means to express your life in daily deeds of 
kindness and good will. 


Another thing of infinite importance 
which Paul said, and which I think is quite 
fundamental in the building of a Christian 
life, is this, “Brethren, I count not myself 
yet to have laid hold: but one thing I do, 
forgetting the things which are behind, 
and stretching forward to the things which 
are before, I press on toward the goal unto 
the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” The word “forgetting” needs 
to be emphasized. To forget connotes the 
idea of neglecting. We are not to infer 
from the statement of Paul that the funda- 
mental and sacred principles of life are to 
be neglected and forgotten, but there needs 
to be an elimination of some things which 
we regard as fundamental, which in reality 
are not fundamental, and turn our faces 
toward the future to greater things. 


This is what Paul did. He turned his 
back upon Judaism and some of its impli- 
cations and turned his face toward Chris- 
tianity and the Christian faith that was ex- 
pressive in the life and character of Jesus. 
Looking back is sure to end in going back. 
The Master said, “No man, having put his 
hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit 
for the Kingdom of God” (Luke 9:62). 
This was Jesus’ reply to a man who wanted 
first to bid farewell to those of his house- 
hold before following him. A farmer 
ploughing must keep his eyes upon his 
work if he is to be successful. He cannot 
give his attention to everything else and do 
good work in ploughing. 


If this fact is a fundamental truth in 
farming, the same truth of attention is 
important in the work of the Church and 
the Kingdom. Christian men and women 
must center their thoughts on Christ and 
make him supreme in life if they are to be 
successful in their religious work. Too 
many church people are living in the past. 
To them the good old days are good enough. 
They want to do things the way they have 
always done them. No one would think of 
speaking or thinking disrespectfully of that 
which has been accomplished in the past by 
those dear saints of God, but what they 
were able to achieve will not suffice for 
the present. They served their day and 
generation. We must serve our day and 
generation. The modern church must of 
necessity meet modern social and religious 
conditions in a modern way. Her program 
of service must be modern, attractive, and 
challenging. This does not mean that the 
church will be less religious in her life nor 
lessen her grip on the fundamental doc- 


(Continued on page fifteen) 
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Loyalty 


BY EARL B. HURLBURT 


F course it is pretty old-fashioned to 
write anything about loyalty, be- 

cause nowadays there are so many 

who seem to think loyalty is another name 
for narrowness. That is why the so-called 
“internationalism” has taken the place of 
patriotism with some people. Everything 
foreign is glorified, and American aims and 
ideas are “narrow” and “provincial.” There 
are people who encourage the narrowest 
kind of nationalism on the part of other 
nations, and yet are loud in condemnation if 
the United States takes a similar position. 
As an illustration, there is the Mexican 
situation. If Mexico passes laws which ap- 
pear to confiscate American property, and 
passes others which prohibit activities of 
American clergymen, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, it is smiled on by the “wide-gauge” 
people as quite proper. It shows the “new 


nationalism” rising in Mexico. But now 
watch these same people if the United 
States should pass similar laws! Listen to 


the howl that would go up if we should 
seize foreign land holdings, or send the 
papal legate back to Italy! Listen to what 
they say right now when the United States 
passes laws to keep out the undesirable 
people who are furnishing our bootleggers 
and other criminals! We find what terribly 
narrow, selfish folks we are then! 

And these are the same people who pro- 
test if our army and navy take any meas- 
ures to protect the country. The cry is 
“militarism!” then, although everybody 
knows we are the least military people in 
the world, and that one may travel for hun- 
QG WW, F—r Ioooarvoooo 44g ANN n 

FAITH 
G'VE us great dreams, oh God, while thou 
art giving, 

And keep the end; it is enough if we 


Live by the hope, nor falter in the living, 
That lures us on from dust to dignity. 


Give us the courage of the soul's high vision, 
Though its fulfillment here we never see; 
The heart to make and keep the brave 
decision, 
And faith to leave the ultimate with thee. 


—Marie LeNart, in The Christian. 
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dreds of miles and never see a soldier. Such 
objectors are not excited if foreign nations 
pile up armaments. In fact, they usually 
favor America’s canceling the foreign debts, 
which procedure would on the face of it do 
more to encourage armament abroad than 
anything else one could think of. 

And these are the same people, again, 
who misrepresent our military expend- 
itures. They point to the fact that the 
United States spends more for its army and 
navy than any country in the world and 
again shriek “militarism!” They do not 
state, and do not intend to state, that the 
immensely higher prices in America make 
the actual sums expended look large. 
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Neither do they state, nor intend to havellpom: 
it known, that by far the greater amount 
of so-called military expenditures goes for Ea 






pensions for the old men who have fought 
our battles for us, for their widows, for the 
boys who were wounded in the late war, oy 
for those dependent on the ones who were 
killed. 

It is a poor cause which has to be 
bolstered up by misrepresentation which 
comes close to falsehood. 

It is not so very long that loyalty to our 
country has been frowned upon. 
are not old today who can remember when 
our country was considered the best on 
earth. And there were other things also 
which enlisted loyalty. One could be proud 
of his race—loyal to it. It gave him satis. 
faction that this country was peopled, and 
its ideals formed, by the best blood of 
northern Europe. But now come those who 
sneer at “Nordic superiority.” 
favor an ever-increasing flood from south- 
ern Europe, adding to our bootleggers, our 
troubles over Sunday laws, our battles with 
Sicilian assassins. Cannot these people see 
we are staggering under such a load now 
that we can scarcely enforce the laws which 
the despised Nordics have given us? What 
is back of all this maudlin sentiment that 
we must turn our country over to those 0 
another civilization than our own? 

Again, there was once loyalty to one's 
family. To have ancestry, and an honor- 
able ancestry, has given inspiration to many 
a striving young man. To keep the fam- 
ily crest clean—that was an incentive. But 
lately come those who, having no family 
connections themselves of which to be 
proud, sneer at those who have. They in- 
timate we are all off the same stock, any- 
way; so who cares who our grandfather 
was? And many believe this, and forget 
there is family honor to maintain, and go 
with the crowd and join the herd. 

And speaking of the herd, for years past 
everything has been tuned to the group 
idea. “Community welfare” has been thei 
slogan. (“Slogan” is the word we must 
use, of course, because the rest do.) Sof 
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much has been done to encourage people—pfn 
thinking and acting together that the in-§ 4 
dividual has been lost sight of, and his 

opinions have not even been considered, if r 





he were loyal to certain inner convictions§ © 
And now see what has happened! After all rut. 
the careful, thorough training in commun- hen 
ity ideals and purposes, now come those™j © 
who condemn America for its “herd mind.”"§r? 
As if there could be anything else, afterjl ~ 
this systematic training! 

Loyalty to one’s church is old-fashione 
now, too. “One church is as good as an-f 
other, and anyway, they ought to unite.” 
This is what we hear now, and it is as un- 
true as plenty of other things. One church 
is not necessarily as good as another, and pet 

(Continued on page sixteen) e 



























The free gift of God is eternal life— 
0 have Romans 6:23. 
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Easter is past, as far as the calendar is 
oncerned. But it is not past as far as 
experience is concerned. The essence of 
he season that culminated with last Sun- 
day is perennial in the convictions of most 
nristians. Since this is true, we seek to 
ontinue the emphasis of these last few 
veeks into our meditation now. 

Look back, if you will, to the recogni- 
ions that were given last Sunday to the 
fact of immortality. Revive, as much as 
vou wish, all the feelings of confidence that 
keemed to stand out in the appointments of 
he Easter day. There is something in 
pach of these that is always present with 
4 aan Faith in the futures, even the unseen 
ia 4 utures, and confidence of some abiding 
wae prder in which conscious existence will find 
weal tself, makes up a great deal of the philoso- 
sonitl phy of most men and women. 
ns This isa matter of faith, some say. of 
s witht it is. If we were forced to furnish 
vio ual nsitive proof of everlasting life, as it has 
d nowge™ historically defined, all of us would 
which’ put to a task too hard for us. We can- 

What’ make our philosophy of life always re- 
t thatfapuce itself to the kind of material that we 
‘ose off” chart and file away for reference. The 

Hlement of “seeming unreality” must neces- 
arly be a part of any forward look. 

So we may admit, readily, that the em- 
phasis of immortality in religion is a mat- 
er of faith. We cannot even prove the 
esurrection of Jesus. Many are willing to 
hecept the gospel narratives without any 
muestion whatsoever. But should the whole 
atter be doubted, and should the authority 
ff the narratives be debated, there is no 
way open to prove any of the traditions 
hat the New Testament gives us. 

On the other hand, belief in immortality 
snot a mere matter of abstract faith. It 
sas real as anything. 
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All forms of life are endless; each frail 
vase 

Is emptied o’er and o’er—but filled again; 

And never tangled is the wondrous maze 

)fnature’s melodies through endless days— 


he in-™ And yet forever new and sweet to men. 
d_ his —Selected. 
red, if a 

tions [he great dramatist brought out the 
ter allguth that the good that men do lives after 
»mun-@em. The fact that this is practically the 
those’’erse of what he really said all the more 
nind."|Phasizes the statement as most of us 


ink of it. The good that men do does 
ive after them. 

That brings up a suggestion that some 
us have been waiting to have said to us. 
nite.” fere is one way the Bible declares for im- 
5 ult hortality. Let us accept, if we wish, all 
hurch#"t it says about this great Christian 
ctrine; or, if some wish to be reserved 
h accepting all its statements, let any such 
servation be made. 
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At Prayer Time 


But the Bible is itself a witness to the 
fact of the continuance of good desire and 
of fervent hope. Long, long ages ago, men 
were finding their way through a veritable 
maze of things. There was limited experi- 
ence preceding some of the earliest spirit- 
ual thinking we have in the Bible. That 
is, some of the earliest spiritual materials 
in the Bible did not have as great a 
thought-out background as we have today. 
But there were eager efforts back there to 
find the very heart of things. And that 
very thing was religion; and that very 
thing is religion today. 

Let famous debaters speak of the mis- 
takes of Moses if they will; he probably 
made a great many of them. And we can 
proceed to do as we will about finding the 
imperfect moral attitudes in the Bible; and 
there are several there to observe if that 
is what we may be looking for. 

Yet the fact still stands that men and 
women sought for the living God. They 
(7 >) 








THE SEEKERS 


One asked a sign from God; and day 
by day 

The sun arose, in pearl, in scarlet set, 

Each night the stars appeared in 
bright array, 

Each morn the thirsting grass with 
dew was wet. 

The corn failed not its harvest, nor the 
vine. 

And yet he saw no sign. 


One longed to hear a prophet; and he 
strayed 

Through crowded streets, 
open sea, 

He saw men send their ships for dis- 
tant trade, 

And build for generations yet to be. 

He saw the farmer sow his acres wide, 

But went unsatisfied. 


and by the 


One prayed a sight of heaven; and ere- 


while 

He saw a workman at his noontime 
rest 

He saw one dare for honor, and the 
smile 

Of one who held a babe upon her 
breast; 

At dusk two lovers walking hand in 


hand; 
But did not understand, 
—Victor Starbuck. 
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found him. Even if they did not express 
their discovery adequately, or if they did 
not understand their discovery completely, 
they passed their great possession onto all 
generations to follow. 

And today we have a larger God because 
of the spiritual interests to which they com- 


mitted themselves. 
cS 


The Church is another thing that speaks 
of immurtality. Be its doctrines of the 
future life what they will, the Church is 
the very embodiment of an eternal impulse 
in the heart of man. 

Some corrections can well be made to 
some of our attitudes toward the Church, in 
this relation. Many of us deplore the 
broken condition of organized Christianity. 
Some see the accumulation of dead theories 
in some of the articles of faith. If there 
are new expressions of Christian organiza- 
tion, some think of them as unholy and full 
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of error—because they are new endeavors. 

But that does not say anything about the 
real Church whatever. Probably there was 
never a time when the Church was really 
as strong as it is today. Why? Because 
of the persistence of this eternal life in us 
which God has given so freely. More con- 
sistent efforts are being made to achieve the 
ends which Christ set before his followers. 
There is likely a greater zeal for Christ in 
the world today than ever before. Why? 
It is the eternal life which God has so 
freely given. 

Something eternally good in men of the 
past found its way, and its expression, in 
the Church of other days. See how it lives 
today. When we greet Methodist friends, 
we some way get some of the vitality of 
faith which the Wesleys knew. If we greet 
Presbyterians, some of the searchings of 
convictions felt by a Calvin arise again. 
So it goes. Even with our Catholic friends, 
whatever our attitude may be toward their 
faith, there is evidence of a long history 
of worshipful souls back of them. 

The Church itself is a witness to a some- 
thing eternal in the heart of man—seeking 
God and finding him. 


oO 


Shadow, what is shadow? 
Not the sweep of a sable wing 
No substance—other than sunlight gone— 
Than the hush that betokens the dawn 
Of day, and the rested soul’s awakening. 
Ghibeline clashes no more with Gaelph 
On dream tossed plain. O Master of Life, 
This is not the valley of strife— 
Nor death, but the shadowish presence of 
thyself. 
—Mary E. Hough. 


co 


Christ lives on. We celebrated his vic- 
tory over the tomb last Sunday. After that 
he became more and more the very Savior 
of men. 

He becomes more and more our savior. 
Probably more than in the word that he 
gave us there is in that spirit of finding, 
and abiding with, the Father the very sub- 
stance of faith that becomes a living hope 
in each of us. 

So may we live on. So we will live on. 
And no “Easter” will be past, but an in- 
creasing hope and a growing glory of life 
through an infinite future. 


Oo 
“Ye who fear death, think of April.” 
co 


Infinite Spirit of God, let us ever re- 
member that thou hast given us freeby of 
that kind of life that can sense the tim- 
mortalities and that can achieve the eternal, 
Help us to live above the things of waste 
and decay. Let us live in the changing and 
the becoming. Enlarge our hearts to re- 
ceive all of the good of other days, to ap- 
preciate the larger good of our day, and to 
pass it on to the increasing good of tomor- 
row. May this be our portion forever. 
Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
















Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Change in Price 


GAIN we call attention to the change in 

price of mite boxes. We are listing them 
now at twenty cents per dozen. The in- 
crease in price will help out in the expense 
of marking, though it does not quite cover 
the cost. 

We are sure that our mission workers 
will be willing to help the Literature De- 
partment to this extent. So please send 
twenty cents, instead of ten, per dozen when 
you order mite boxes. 


The Missionary Hen 
N Gloucestershire, England, there is a 
pretty old-fashioned garden and orchard, 
in one corner of which is a little tombstone. 
On it are these words: 


DECEMBER 21, 1869 
Here lies Tidman’s missionary hen, 
Her contributions four pounds, ten ; 
Although she is dead the work goes on, 
As she has left seven daughters and a son 
To carry on the work that she begun. 
be it. 

Long ago, there lived a man called Tid- 
man in the village near by. He longed to 
do something for the London Missionary 
Society. He had not much money to give, 
but he thought he would try to earn some. 
He kept some fowls, and decided that one 
of his hens should belong to the society, 
and that all the eggs she laid should be 
sold and the money given. Before she died 
the money amounted to £4 10s—about 
twenty-three dollars. But that was not all. 
The hen sat on eight of her eggs until they 
were hatched, these too belonged to the so- 
ciety, and in time have brought in a large 
amount of money. 

When the hen died, the old man had her 
body embalmed, and buried it in the garden 
and erected a little monument. He thought 
many more people would read the inscrip- 
tion and that those who read it might be in- 
clined to try to do something similar, so 
that the hen would still be helping the Lon- 
don Missionary Society.—The Missionary 
Review. 


Why Every Church Should Give to Missions 
IRST. Because the Master commands. 
Every church must participate in giv- 
ing the gospel to the unsaved or fails in its 
loyalty to him. 

Second. Because gifts are greatly needed. 
The work is enlarging, the unentered fields 
are calling, the missionaries need funds for 
the work. 

Third. Because the churches need the 
partnership. Only the church that partici- 
pates actively in this work is promised the 
blessing of the presence of Christ. True 
partnership in world missions will save the 
churches from littleness, worldliness, and 
sectarianism. 
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Fourth. Because the gospel is adequate 
to save. One needs but to see the trans- 
formations worked by the gospel in mis- 
sion lands to have faith greatly strength- 
ened. 

Fifth. Because only through the 
churches and their giving will the lost 
world be reached. 

Sixth. Because the large work of world 
redemption includes all Christian work in 
its blest circle. Get a church deeply inter- 
ested in the work of Christ in distant lands, 
and you have no trouble in interesting it in 
every good work everywhere.—Missionary 
Intelligencer. 





The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Conference Report Blanks 

HE General Convention at Urbana 

authorized new report blanks for 
churches and other organizations for their 
reports to conference. The General Board 
named a committee of six to prepare such 
blanks. The committee has given the 
matter much study and has consulted a 
large number of workers, pastors, confer- 
ence secretaries, registrars, and denomina- 
tional officials and secured blanks used by 
other denominations. As a result, a set of 
uniform blanks has been prepared. They 
are church reports and ministers’ reports 
to the conference and the conference secre- 
tary’s reports to the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention. The report of the com- 
mittee is now being reviewed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the General Board and 
when approved they will be printed and be 
available for the conference secretaries not 
later than May 1 from the office of the 
Secretary of the General Convention. These 
uniform blanks will be suitable for all con- 
ferences, and there will be no need for any 
conference issuing additional blank forms. 
The information on these blanks is that 
necessary for our general purposes. 

Report blanks for Christian Education, 
including Sunday-school and Christian En- 
deavor blanks, may be secured as formerly 
from the Board of Christian Education. 


Conference Sessions 

HE conference season is at hand. The 

annual conference session ought to be an 
occasion of great interest, spiritual power, 
vision, and rich fellowship. It should be 
carefully planned. All speakers should 
carefully prepare themselves. New voices 
should be heard. The denomination’s plans 
and programs should be outlined. The 
churches should send their most repre- 
sentative delegates. After years of obser- 
vation, your Secretary believes that one of 
our weakest points is in the choice of dele- 
gates to conference. All too long many 
churches choose just anybody, where they 
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rather should choose their strongest, ablest, 
most capable men and women. Th 
churches have gone on electing anybody 
who would go. A church should draft its 
best workers and leaders and insist upon 
them representing it. The conferences 
should agitate this and should make thei 
programs so profitable and do their byg. 
ness in such a way as to challenge the big. 
gest and best workers among us. There 
should be a larger interchange of strong 
workers among the conferences on their 
programs. The business and programs 
should be conducted on time, in good order, 
with system. 

All reports of churches, organizations, 
ministers, standing committees, Secretaries, 
should be required, and in writing, so that 
they are ready for the printer and the cop. 
ference secretary. One reason for lack of 
interest in the conferences has been the 
cutting down of the length of the session s 
that only business and routine matters are 
on the program. Let there be constant 
agitation until delegates are on time and 
stay through to the close. Each confer. 
ence should plan a definite work or step for 
the new year. Frequently delegates say to 
the writer something like this, “Well, we 
had a few reports, but not a plan or step 
in advance for next year.” 


Our leaders and workers in the churches 
want to go forward, they want united con 
ference action on some project or enter. 
prise. What a responsibility as well a 
privilege is it for the executive board of 4 
conference to have a well wrought out, sug! 
gestive program for the new year, one that 
will challenge the churches and pastors t 
new inspiration and service. Is your com 
ference in a rut? What enterprise do the 
churches of your conference have together! 
Will you have reports from every churc 
and organization this year? Will you kee 
after them until you get them? It is the 
earnest hope of your Secretary that this 
first year of the new quadrennium will s¢ 
the pace for the most far-reaching serie 
of annual conferences ever held by the 
people called Christians. 

























































































































































Home Missions 
and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 
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Pastors’ Summer Schools 

HE Home Mission Board will suppor 
the Pastors’ Summer Schools again thij 
year by paying the actual carfare (not in 
cluding Pullman) of all pastors who at 
tend the approved schools full time. Com 
plete plans for the schools are not yet i! 
hand. The school should continue ten day’ 
and do creditable work to be accepted. De 
fiance will be the only school for pasto 
and adult workers. Lakemont, Palmer 
Craigville, and Union Christian will 
mixed schools. Preference will naturall 
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go to Defiance because of its distinctive 
plan and program. Men living in the Cen- 
tral or Metropolitan Conventions will be 
privileged to attend Defiance. We cannot 
pay to more than one school for any one 
person excepting instructors. Aside from 
those who go to Defiance, all others will be 
paid to their home convention schools. 


Home Mission Literature 

HE home mission literature is being pre- 

pared with the thought of bringing as 
much helpful information to you as pos- 
sible) The larger booklet will give a 
sketch of our entire home mission work and 
photographs of nearly all of the persons 
who are engaged in this work. It should 
be in the hands of all our people as should 
the pamphlet, “Why Educate Him,” which 
we have secured for distribution. 

Other literature is being prepared for 
general distribution, and cards will be 
mailed out the last of April, so that the 
literature may be in hand the first week in 
May. This literature is being arranged for 
use in mission study groups and in Sunday- 
school class work, supplementing the regu- 
lar lessons. We want all our folks to come 
to know our home mission workers. They 
are doing a fine piece of work, and we 
should know them. 


Study Books 


ET the study books early so that you 
have them ready when the period begins, 
May 1. Start your mission study classes 
either the fourth or eighth of May so you 
have six full weeks. Children’s Day, June 


12, is Home Mission Day. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





HURCH administration authorities agree 

that only one-half of the members of the 
church give anything toward the current 
expenses and only one-third give anything 
toward the benevolences. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research of New 
York, placed the per capita income for 
every person in the United States in 1924 
at $554. Assuming that approximately the 
same figures held true for 1926, and that 
the income of the membership of the Chris- 
tian Church was average (we are confident 
it was above the average), the 101,250 
members of the Christian Church received 
in 1926 approximately $56,092,000 while 
they gave for all local church expenses, only 
$1,006,765.381, for all benevolences in 
America only $256,064.28, and for Foreign 
Missions only $60,216.06. In other words, 
the Christian Church received an income of 
$56,092,500 in 1926 and gave less than two 
and one-half percent for all church pur- 
poses, of which less than one-half of one 
percent was for benevolences in America 
and less than one-fifth of one percent was 
for foreign missions. Now, read this para- 
graph again and think it through. The 
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Lord can never bless us on this scale of 
giving. 

OT long ago the Young People’s Con- 

gress of Eastern Indiana Christian 
Conference sent in another installment of 
their pledge for home and foreign missions, 
and it amounted this time to $200.86. The 
young people are divided into five districts 
and every district sent in a good offering. 
They are doing a most worth-while piece 
of work in that conference, and their spirit 
is contagious. The way our young people 
in many sections are now showing an in- 
terest in our mission work at home and 
abroad is one of the finest indications to be 
found concerning the future of our work as 
a church. 


CORES and scores of our churches have 

as yet failed to send in their foreign 
mission offering. Brethren, we need that 
money right now, and we need it badly. If 
you have taken the offering and waited a 
reasonable time for all to have an oppor- 
tunity to give; or, better still, if you have 
gone to those who have not previously 
given and secured their offering, be sure 
that it is sent in soon. This offering was 
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given for foreign missions and can be used 
for no other purpose. The wise thing, 
therefore, is to see that it is placed in the 
hands of the department whose duty it is 
properly to use it for the purpose given. It 
you have not yet taken the foreign mis- 
sion offering, will you not please do so at 
once, and make it possible to go ahead with 
the plans for a good response for evangel- 
ism this month and for home missions in 
June? We must depend upon you, pastors, 
to see that these things are done in your 
churches. 


OON after the first of May I plan to 

make a complete check of foreign mis- 
sion receipts to date this year, and on the 
strength of what has been done we shall 
have to decide whether we can carry out 
the balance of our program of service for 
1927. If funds received do not seem to 
justify our going ahead, the board will have 
to decide what cuts to make. Read the first 
paragraph of this column again and ask 
yourself whether or not the Christian 
Church has any right to talk about making 
further cuts in a work that already is sup- 
ported far below our ability to do. 


Peter’s Denial and Repentance 
THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, MAY 1, 1927 
Mark 14:53, 54, 66-71; Luke 22:61, 62 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.—1 Cor. 
10212. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


25—Peter Following 
Mark 14:53-62. 
26—Peter Warned 
Against Temptation. Luke 22:31-40. 
Wednesday, April 27—Peter’s Denial 
and Repentance. Mark 14:63-72, 
Thursday, April 28—Despised and Re- 
jected. Isa. 53:1-12. 


Monday, April 
Afar Off. 


Tuesday, April 


Friday, April 29—Avoiding Tempta- 
tion. Prov. 4:10-19. 
Saturday, April 30—Godly Sorrow 


Worketh Repentance. 2 Cor. 7:1-10. 


Sunday, May 1—The Penitent’s Prayer. 
Psalm 51:1-9. 











WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Quiet Music 

Psalm 51:1-9—Read by superintendent. 

Hymn—"‘In Hour of Trial,” No. 168 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Story of Peter’s Denial and Repentance— 
Told by teacher of men’s class. 

Prayer—By pastor. Thanks for the right of 
choice given us by God, for the necessary 
efforts that make us strong; prayer for the 
tempted and for victory through Jesus. 

Hymn—"‘Dear Lord and Father,’ No. 151 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

scholars 

attendance of 


enrolled during 


the 


Secretary—New 
April and average 
month. 


Superintendent—The best May ever. 


Model Prayer—By the whole school. 
Lesson Period. 


Jesus Vs. the Priests 


HAT a strange conflict it was. Jesus 

came as the voice of God and his bitter- 
est enemies and those who ultimately cruci- 
fied him were the priests anointed for 
God’s work. To what an extent men will 
go for the old, the traditional, the customs 
of the fathers. Some one may suggest 
something that is new and different, and 
immediately opposition is aroused, and 
sometimes the bitterest men are ministers. 
It is a sad thing when the ministers are 
fighting Jesus and the progress of truth. 
But Jesus will ultimately win. Victory is 
on his side. 


Peter Afar Off 


Peter could draw the sword when he was 
close by Jesus, but he was in immediate 
danger back there alone. Beware when 
your feet begin to drag and your head and 
back to droop. What a God-send it is to a 
fellow sometimes for some one to come 
along and tell him to buck up and come on. 
Watch that fellow when he begins to lag. 
Probably he has resigned his office, ceased 
his work in Sunday-school, stopped going 
to church, cut his subscription. Look out 
back there, brother, you are not safe alone. 
You need to be up near to the rest of us 
fellow-travelers, and up near to where Je- 
sus is. You had better be not only a mem- 
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ber of the church, but working with us all 
the time. 


Warming Himself by the Enemy’s Fire 


It is a pathetic thing when we begin 
seeking the fellowship of the enemies of 
Jesus, and rejoicing in their bounty, and in 
the meantime hiding our identity. In fel- 
lowship with the other fellows, we will 
sometimes even agree with their viewpoint 
just to have their favor, or because we are 
too weak to stand up for our convictions. 
Well, we are just about ready now to deny 
our Lord, if indeed we have not already 
done so by our attitude. Hurrah, let’s be 
Christians, glad to be, proud to be. It is 
the greatest thing in all the world to be a 
Christian at school, in the factory, on the 
ball field, in our social relations, yes, with 
that special friend. 

Just a Maid 


When everything is greased for the oc- 
casion, it does not take much of a shove to 
start us down hill. One of the maids comes 
along and gives big strong Peter, the Peter 
who just a little while before had boasted 
that though every one else would fail he 
would not forsake his Lord, a push—and 
away he goes. Well, Peter, we like you, for 
you seem so human, and the most of us 
have sometime in our lives made a mess of 
things, and it was such a little thing that 
did it. But, then, we were all ready just 
like you were. We, too, had been fooling 
around the enemy’s fires. 


Thou Wast With the Nazarene 


You just cannot help showing it, if you 
have been with him. It will show in your 
talk, in your behavior, in your attitude, and 
in your face. But we should be glad of 
that. It is a joy untold, or it should be, 
that we are recognized as having been with 
him. O Peter, Peter, can you not feel the 
thrill of it? What if it does cost you much, 
even your life? It is splendidly worth it. 


The Base Denial 


He said he did not know him at all, that 
he did not belong. Poor Peter! I am sure 
that in his heart he was so depressed that 
he was just ready to pitch everything. He 
had been up all night, and he was worried, 
and confused, and so he let the best things 
in life go. But our denials have been just 
as base, and without as much excuse. Right 
when Jesus is sometimes being judged by 
our fellows we sometimes play him false 
and do not boldly stand up for him. In 
business we are not quite fair, in politics, 
not quite honest and impartial. He tells 
us to “Go into all the world,” but we say 
we do not believe in missions, or that we 
cannot afford to give. 


He Makes It Worse 


But sin always does. Start down hill and 
we go faster and faster the nearer the 
bottom we come. At first it was just a slip. 
Probably we were just a little false, and 
then we had to tell some more false to 
cover our track. It just seems as though 
sin is like the toper’s glass; it creates an 
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intoxication and demands more and more. 
We have all seen a person make just one 
false step, and then seem to lose all powers 
of resistance. Soon the cursing and swear- 
ing begin. 


The Lord’s Look and Weeping Peter 


Well, would you have looked with a frown 
or in great pity and love, if you had been 
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denied? And when you have frowned, what 
has been its effect upon your child or your 
friend? That look broke Peter’s heart and 
saved him to a great life and to great sery- 
ice. Never forget when you fall that the 
same Jesus looks with the same look upon 
you; and may you be big enough like Peter 
to go out and weep bitterly, and then come 
back to give your life for him. 


What Vocations Are Worth While ? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 1, 1927 
1 Cor. 3:6-16 (Consecration Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Have a Christian physician give a ten-minute talk 
on the subject, ‘Opportunities for Christian Service 
in the Medical Profession.’’ Get a Christian lawyer 
to give a ten-minute address on the subject, ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities for Christian Service in the Field of the 
Law.” Ask some Christian public official to give a 
ten-minute talk on the subject, ‘‘Opportunities for 
Christian Service in Public Life.’”’ Have the pastor 
tell of the opportunities for Christian service in the 
ministry. 

Tor Debate: Resolved, That the field of medicine 
offers as great opportunities for Christian service as 
the field of the ministry. 

Suggested Hymns: “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee ;’’ “O God, Who Workest Hitherto;’ ‘‘Behola 
Us, Lord, a Little Space From Daily Tasks Set Free ;”’ 
“‘We Thank Thee, Lord, Thy Paths of Service Lead ;’ 
“Thou, Lord of Life, Our Saving Health ;’ ‘‘Work 
for the Night is Coming; “Hark! the Voice of 
Jesus Calling.” 

Topic Thoughts 

UR motto for last month was, “In 

Partnership Through Christian De- 
cision,’ and our motto for this coming 
month is, “In Partnership for a New 
America.” We ought to link these two to- 
gether in considering the topic before us. 
Every young man and every young woman 
ought to decide, if they have not already 
decided, what their life work is to be. Of 
more importance, however, than the “what” 
is the purpose of life work. Is it to make 
money for self? Is it to win honor for 
self? Is it to attain position for self? Or 
is it to make a new America, a new com- 
munity, a new world wherein dwelleth 
righteousness? In other words, Is it to be 
a life work with self as the center or serv- 
ice as the center and the will of God the 
dominating motive? 

V. 6. “God gave the increase.” We 
should always be sure in choosing a life 
work, that it is of a character that God 
would be pleased to enter into partnership 
with us. Any vocation or business into 
which we cannot invite God to enter as 
partner with us is never a worth-while vo- 
cation or business. 

V. 7. “He that planteth.” Agriculture 
is a worth-while vocation. It is founda- 
tional to all our business and commercial 
life. All physical life is dependent upon 
it. The day in which we live is calling for 
young men and young women to man the 
farms and build Christian homes and make 
Christian communities in our country sec- 
tions. It is calling for trained minds and 
hands for the task. 


V. 8. “Now he that planteth and he that 


watereth are one.” A business that cannot 
link itself in a constructive way with other 
businesses is not worth while. All legitimate 
business is connected. There are invisible 
ties that bind them together. The failure 
of one harms the other and the success of 
the one helps the other. Men are coming 
to see that, today, and the motto of the best 
business men is not “competition” but “co- 
operation.” 

Vv. 9. “For we are laborers together 
with God.” Every worth-while vocation is 
a partnership between you and God. It 
may be a very humble place in the com- 
munity life, but if it is a necessary place, 
God waits to be your partner in it, and his 
partnership dignifies the task so that it 
shall be noble. 

“One hot July morning a boy was hoe- 
ing corn in a field. Apparently oblivious to 
the heat and indifferent to the exactions of 
his toil, he whistled while he worked. A 
dust-laden traveler stopped his horse, drew 
up to the fence, and called out, “Hello, my 
lad, I am curious to know how you can hoe 
corn on a day like this and whistle while 
you work.” “Well, Sir,” replied the boy, “I 
don’t know unless it is that I feel some- 
how that I am a doin’ somethin’ that even 
the Almighty couldn’t do if I wasn’t here 
to help him.” There can be no needed 
work that is mean and contemptible to the 
man who is working with God. 


V. 10. “Let every man take heed how 
he buildeth.” Any vocation that builds true 
character is worth while. Think of some 
of these; the preacher, the day school 
teacher, the Sunday-school teacher, the edi- 
tor, the author, the poet, the artist, the re- 
ligious education secretary, the welfare 
worker, the missionary, and many others. 
A worth-while vocation calls for the con- 
secration of all the powers of a worth-while 
worker. The building trade is a worth- 
while vocation, and a man can build a 
house in partnership with God just the 
same as he can preach a sermon in partner- 
ship with God. 

V. 14. “He shall receive a reward.” 
Worth-while work brings a reward while 
we are doing it, but it shall have a reward 
in the hereafter, if it is faithfully done, 
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and done to the glory of God; it matters 
not whether it be planting a hill of po- 


tatoes or preaching the gospel to the 


heathen. 
To Illustrate 

A young man was arrested once for some 
act of thievery, and gave as his excuse, 
“Well, a man must live.” He said he could 
find no work and had to steal something so 
that he could buy food, but he had made 
very little effort to find work. The point, 
however, is that he had a rather limited 
idea of life. What is it to “live?” This 
man’s idea was that it is just to exist. 
There are some young people that have an 
idea that it is just to have a continual 
yound of pleasure—of what they know as 
“x good time” or a “high time.” What God 
wants is that men really learn to live. Je- 
sus wants us to have life abundantly—to 
live in the biggest, most wholesome, 
fashion.” 

The vocation of Educational Missionary 
is worth while. “To touch the lives of 
virile and high-charactered youth, at the 
time of greatest susceptibility, ‘while the 
clay is on the wheel,’ and in the relation- 
ship of greatest influence, that of teacher, 
is indeed an opportunity beyond price, re- 
sulting in this fine reward: that ‘in living 
letters’ his message goes forth to help re- 
make the world.’—From Religious Voca- 
tions by Frank M. Lowe. 

The vocation of Nurse is a worth-while 
vocation. “The nurse’s work is vital and 
satisfying. Her position is one rich in con- 
tacts and varied in opportunities for 
preaching Jesus Christ. It is with the 
touch of her hand that she preaches him. 
Her sermons are her cheery smiles, her pa- 
tient care, her gentle voice and ways.”— 
Frank M. Lowe. 

The vocation of the Medical Missionary 
is worth while. “In many cases the M. D. 


of the medical missionary has meant De- 


voted unto Martyrdom; and in every case 
it means Doer of Mercy. It is in making 
this a true translation of his life that the 
missionary physician finds his satisfaction. 
After twenty-five years in Turkey, Dr. 
Fred Douglas Shepard said, ‘I came to bear 
witness to this, that God is love. And if, 
by my work or life, I have been able to 
show this to you, I have had my reward, 
and for it I thank God.’ ”—Fvrank M. Lowe. 

The Church Executive is a worth-while 
vocation. ‘Not all the men of big business 
are in industry. Much of the highest-keyed, 
most-alert man-power in America is linked 
up with the Christian church, which is no 
mean enterprise. Organized departments 
of church work in the United States handle 
more money and employ more men than 
many harvester companies, automobile con- 
cerns, national banks, hotels, factories, and 
mills.”,—Frank M. Lowe. 

The Christian Ministry is a worth-while 
vocation. “An American preacher was 
talking one day in Paris with Mr. David 
Lloyd George. He was remarking that had 
he followed his first intention as a lad in 
Scotland, of entering upon a_ political 
career, he might then be among the states- 
men gathered at the peace table. For a 
moment the British premier was pensive, 
and then soberly replied: ‘I believe that 
you have chosen the better part.’ ”—F rank 
M. Lowe. 


For Discussion 


‘What should be the supreme motive in guiding us 
in the choice of a vocation? 

Do you think it possible to make any 
legitimate work religious? How? 

How may physical culture instructors make their 
work worth while? 

What special opportunities for 
does public life present? 

y is home-making a worth-while vocation? 

What opportunities does a public school teacher 
have for inculeating the principles of true religion? 

How far may painting, architecture, and music be 
utilized in the service of religion? 

How may literature be used to help religion? 


kind of 


Christian service 


Timmy- led 
A Story 


BY MARIAN EVERETT HAYN 


cage had stood empty by the open win- 
dow of his bedroom. Ever since the 
morning when he had carelessly left the 
door open for a moment and so given the 
canary a chance to fly away he had watched 


Pres a whole week Nelson Wright’s bird 


for his return. He kept the door wide open 
and all the little dishes filled with seed or 
fresh water. If the wanderer should come 
back he would not fail to receive a hearty 
welcome. 

Meanwhile Nelson studied carefully the 
“Lost and Found” column in the daily 
paper, particularly the column headed 
“Found.” There were many _ different 
things mentioned in that list: dogs, cats, 
horses, jewelry, pocketbooks—everything 
except canaries. But he would not give up 
the search. 

One morning he came to the bottom of 
the “Found” column with a sigh. Nothing 
to reward him this time either; he wished 
that he had the money to advertise for 
Timmy. Then he began to read the “Lost” 
column aimlessly, for that seemed rather a 
useless thing to do. His forefinger moved 


slowly down through the advertisements. A 
tan and white terrier, a red cow, a lady’s 
hand bag, a pearl pin—he was about to 
throw the paper aside when all at once his 
traveling finger came to a halt. 

“There!” he cried. “Ten dollars reward 
for the return of a yellow canary,” he read 
aloud. That was strange! Could some one 
have been kind enough to insert an adver- 
tisement for him? He was hurrying on to 
read the rest when a familiar fluttering 
sound in the next room attracted his at- 
tention. He threw aside the paper and 
rushed into the bedroom. Sure enough, just 
as he had hoped, a little patch of yellow 
was shining in the cage! The patch began 
to bob up and .down, and Nelson cried out 
joyfully: 

“So you’r ready for your dinner at last, 
you little truant! Well, I think it’s high 
time!” 

He hurried to the cage and quickly shut 
and fastened the door. 


Then he turned to the window and was 
about to lower it when he noticed a knot of 
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boys on the pavement; they were looking 
up at him. 

“Did a canary fly into your house?” one 
of the boys asked. 

“Yes,” said Nelson. “My own bird flew 
in. He got loose last week, and he’s just 
come back.” 

The boys looked disappointed. “Oh, so 
it’s your bird,” they said. “We found him 
in a tree in the next block,” one of them 
explained. “When we tried to catch him 
he flew into a tree across the street, and 
then into this window.” 

“Well, I should probably never have seen 
him again,” Nelson said, “if you hadn’t 
shooed him over this way. Thank you.” 

The boys turned to go. 
of them said. 
other canary 
yours.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Nelson. “The ten-dol- 
lar-reward canary, wasn’t it? I saw the 
notice in the paper.” 


“It’s funny,” one 
“We were looking for an- 
when we caught sight of 


When the boys had gone Nelson turned 
gleefully to the cage. “Timmy! You 
scamp!” he cried. “You’ve grown fat as 
a seal.” 

The bird hopped over to a little dish of 
water. As he tilted his head to drink he 
showed a ring of black feathers round his 
neck. Nelson started, Timmy didn’t have a 
black feather on his whole body. Looking 
harder, the boy saw that one of the bird’s 
toenails was broken. Timmy had no broken 
toenail. True, the black ‘ring on the yellow 
feathers might possibly be soot, and the 
toenail might have been lately broken; but 
a dreadful suspicion had come to Nelson. 
He determined to make a final test. Thrust- 
ing his finger between the bars of the cage 
he whistled softly. Timmy, he knew, would 
instantly hop to the proffered finger and 
give a sharp little “tweet” that meant, 
“How do you do?” 

Alas, the bird merely looked up for an 
instant and then went on drinking. Nel- 
son knew then that it was not his canary. 

He sat down in a chair and began to 
think. The ten-dollar reward came into his 
mind. How much that person must love his 
pet to offer such a large reward! Presently 
he rose and picked up the cage. 

“Well, one thing is certain, old chap,” he 
said. “You’ve got to go back where you 
belong.” 
into the next room and 
looked again at the advertisement. He 
found that the address was only a few 
blocks away—210 Allen Street. “They must 
be rich people,” he thought, “to offer ten 
dollars for a bird.” 

Putting on his cap and taking a firm hold 
on the cage he went trudging off on his 
errand. 


Nelson went 


To his surprise 210 Allen Street proved 
to be a plain, weather-beaten little house 
set back in a gloomy-looking yard. 

“I don’t wonder the canary flew away,” 
Nelson said aloud as he went up the walk. 

A little old woman opened the door and 
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peered out. When she saw the bird she 
gave a cry of pleasure. 

“TI knew I should get him back!” she 
cried. Nelson handed her the cage, and a 
moment later the canary was in her hands. 
“His name is Ted,” she exclaimed to Nelson, 
“and this is the first time he ever went 
away. I’ll take him back to his cage,” she 
added. “You wait a minute.” She came 
back fumbling in the pocket of her apron. 
“Tt’s worth ten dollars to have him again,” 
she said. 

Nelson had to admit to himself that the 
folded bill looked very attractive; never- 
theless he turned away. 

“No,” he said, “I couldn’t take money for 
finding your bird and I didn’t find him any- 
way. Some other boys chased him into my 
window. Besides I know what it feels like 
to lose a canary.” 

The old lady looked up quickly. ‘You 
do?” she said. “Have you lost one your- 
self?” Then she added abruptly, “Come in- 
to my sitting room.” 

Wondering, Nelson turned back to follow 
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her down the dark hall. As he did so there 
was a burst of song in the room beyond. 
Nelson stopped in his tracks. “That’s 
not your bird singing,” he said. “It’s mine 
—my Timmy, I can’t mistake his voice.” 
The old lady threw open the door of the 
room. “It’s the strange little bird that a 
man found and brought here this morning,” 
she said. “When I told him it wasn’t my 
bird he asked me to take care of it, and so 
I put it by the window in Ted’s cage.” 
Nelson rushed into the room. There, sing- 
ing in the bright sunshine, was Timmy, safe 
and sound. Nelson went straight up to the 
cage and thrust his finger through the bars. 
Instantly the little runaway stopped sing- 
ing and perched upon the proffered finger. 
“Tweet!” he said. “Get out of that 
borrowed cage and come back where you be- 
long. I think I shall call you Timmy-Ted 
after this.” 
And Timmy-Ted the canary remained for 
the rest of his days—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


A Romance of a Country Church 


BY REV. HELEN S. TRAVER . 


out in the open country, stands a 

plain little white church. It is one 
of the twelve original churches of the 
Christian denomination in this county, and 
in former days was one of the strongest. 
In the days when the farmers paid their 
preacher small sums of money and larger 
gifts of farm produce and like commod- 
ities, the church had a resident pastor, and 
the flock was well shepherded. 

Those days are long since past. The 
purchasing power of a dollar is many times 
less, and pastors can no longer support 
their families, educate their children, and 
keep abreast of the times themselves on the 
small sums formerly doled out to them. 
This is where the rural church has lost her 
place in the procession of progress. She 
has failed to see, and there has been no 
one to instruct her, that in order to become 
the power for good in the world God in- 
tended she should be, she must invest for 
God in order to get returns from God. 

The older members of this and other 
open-country churches are rapidly slipping 
out from the ranks of the church militant 
into the hosts of the bloodwashed in the 
church triumphant. Only a few are left 
to watch and pray lest the church doors 
be forever closed and the church itself sold 
or torn down, turned into garage or moving 
picture house. 

In this little church the membership was 
decreasing, and members received in after 
years received their instruction from pas- 
tors of other denominations. The church 
had a mistaken notion of financial church 
obligations and was willing to pay so small 
a wage that a supply could only be secured 
for a Sunday afternoon service. As there 
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are no other churches near by of this de- 
nomination, necessarily the preachers had 
to be men whose greater interests were of 
their own creed. These men, while preach- 
ing able and instructive sermons, would 
have neither time nor interest to instruct 
these people in the work of the Christian 
denomination. So only as older members 
carried thet burden of the work at large 
on their hearts and tried to keep its mem- 
ory green among the membership, was any- 
thing done. The services deteriorated into 
mere meeting places and the man who 
would preach the best sermons for the least 
money was usually obtained for a supply 
pastor. os 

This was somewhat the condition of 
affairs two years ago when God closed 
other doors of service before us and opened 
this door. While he was laying this needy 
field on our heart and giving us a vision of 
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BEAUTY 
(THERE was a time | thought all beauty lay 


In far enchanted lands beyond the rim 
Of red horizons or within the dim, 
Gray vaults of woods in some sequestered 
way. 


And so I wandered weary night and day 
To find the rainbow’s end; to drink deep vim 
From vessels filled with beauty to the brim, 
And walk in loveliness, forever gay. 


But now I know that there is not a place 

Where the white fires of beauty do not burn, 

And with high miracles her powers unfold; 

That moonlight lays a forest floor with lace, 

And night makes all things strange, and 
sunsets turn 

A squalid street into a path of gold. 
—Jessica Powers, in The Christian. 
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its glorious possibilities; he was answering 
the prayers of one of his saints, who, know- 
ing that she was soon to stand before him, 
was crying almost day and night for this 
field. “Lord God of Hosts!” her cry went 
up to him, “Thou knowest that some of 
these boys and girls of the community have 
no other place to learn of ‘thee. Canst thou 
not lay this needy field on the hearts of 
some of thy servants somewhere?” He an- 
swered. He always answers the heart cry 
of his faithful ones. Why does our faith 
faint so? 

At first the work did not appeal to us. 
Never having done open country work we 
thought that sort of work was only for in- 
ferior sorts of pastors who could not get a 
charge elsewhere, and such was not our 
aim. Always when God calls he sends the 
vision also, so instead of its being a field 
for almost any kind of a preacher he 
showed us that an open-country charge is 
one requiring not only a love for souls and 
salvation, but a keen mind, utmost adapt- 
ability, a fund of resources, and a real love 
for the country, its customs and its folk. 

Wonderful fields are in these country 
charges, fields white unto the harvest; 
hearts often lonely and easily touched, very 
responsive to the love of Jesus as shown 
through the words and sympathy of his 
workers. The larger congregations may be 
in the cities, but earnest, faithful, thought- 
ful congregations are among the country 
people. 

The work of rebuilding the Sunday- 
school, the Young People’s society, and the 
increased membership of the church, the 
getting the church finances on a better and 
more businesslike basis, has all been most 
profitable and interesting. 

Teaching the people our true relationship 
to God is being undertaken and brought 
about by means of a stewardship reading 
contest. This contest has so enlarged and 
broadened that now, within two weeks. of 
its close, we have over one hundred ten 
members and hundreds of pages of the best 
religious literature have been placed in 
these homes and read. The interest is fine. 

We can already see a difference in the 
spirituality of the place. It is easier to 
preach, easier to get a point of contact. 
Prayer is more natural, and a real desire to 
see souls saved is coming upon the people. 

Very few persons in the entire commun- 
ity have refused to join the contest and 
many have asked if they might enter. Some 
of the most unpromising people have made 
the best readers. Nearly every home for 
miles around has some one in it who is 
reading. This community can never drop 
back to the former ignorant views on the 
subject of church finances. They are find- 
ing that God has a right not only to our 
lives but to our money, our time, our tal- 
ents, and our service. This will show more 
and more in the days to come. 

Brother pastor, do not be afraid to 
launch a stewardship contest. If you be- 
lieve in these truths yourself with all your 
heart and you have enthusiastic leaders, it 
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will be a pleasure to spread this truth to 
others. If we really believe in a thing, we 
are not afraid to tell it. The truth has 
blessed us and we want others to know it. 

Tithing will solve a great portion of the 
church financial problems. Our pastors can 
receive better salaries, and a better class of 
ministers can be secured. Speaking from 
my own experience, the most humiliating 
thing about a country parish is having to 
endure the pitying comments of other min- 
isters in regard to the meager salary the 
church is willing to pay. We are praying 
for the day when this church will stand in 
the front ranks as a giving church. 

Well-to-do people should feel as cha- 
grined to have it known their pastor is un- 
derpaid and their various church budgets 
unpaid as they would to have some friend 
be obliged to step in and pay their grocer’s 
bill. It is mostly a matter of education. 
The stewardship reading contest will help 
throw the true light on the financial situa- 
tion of the church. 

Stewardship teaches that instead of 
“giving to the church” being a burden to 
us, it may be a great blessing if we look 
at it as a royal partnership with God in 
service to others. Stewardship is the key- 
word today for the task of the Church. A 
recent book says, “It is time for a new 
delivery of Christ’s message.” The time 
has come for the Church to cease to beg 
for what is her own. Stewardship is not 
simply a new way of raising church funds, 
paying the minister’s salary, carrying on 
missionary work, or supporting the church. 
That idea carries nothing of the broader 
outlook, the larger purpose, and the better 
motive, and above all the enriching fellow- 
ship found in Jesus’ conception of steward- 
ship and as taught in the New Testament. 

The world, whose Bible we are, may see 
selfishness in our getting and saving for 
our own gratification, or it may see that 
we recognize God as the Giver of all and 
ourselves but stewards administering with 
an eye single for his glory. 

“Workers together with God”—not our 
own, “bought with the price.” Time, tal- 
ents, money, business, personality—that is 
stewardship as he means us to teach it. 

New Berlin, New York. 


God in Our Plans 
T is but right that we should honor God 
in our plans, for it is only through his 
generosity that we are able to carry them 
out. He gives us the tools with which to 
work, the place in which to do the work, 
and the power to wield the tools. Suppose 
a young man, starting into business for 
himself, should borrow the capital from a 
generous friend, open his business in a 
structure belonging to that friend, and se- 
cure the equipment necessary for his busi- 
ness from him. Would not that friend have 
a right to expect some return for his kind- 
ness? Ask yourself, “Where does God 
come in in my plans?” 
In every plan of life, God’s will should be 
supreme. This does not mean, necessarily, 


that all of us must give ourselves to a dis- 
tinctly religious mission or purpose. It 
means, rather, that underlying every life- 
work should be the thought of pleasing God. 
It is all right for one to devote himself to 
building a successful business, but God 
should be seen and recognized in its every 
department. It is all right for one to de- 
vote himself to building a fortune, but God 
should govern and control in the method 
and means of its agreement and its adminis- 
tration. 

The explanation of the failure of many 
life-plans is found simply in the fact that 
God has been left out of them. When an 
overhead bridge is erected, workmen often 
put up what are called false supports, mere 
temporary timbers intended to serve a 
transient purpose. After the concrete piers 
ar in place these “false supports” are 
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THE GLORY IN THE GREY 
(THOUGH sighing, sobbing winds may chant 


unrest, 
And solemn dirges in the tree tops play— 
Yet I may still have music in my breast, 
And catch a glint of glory in the grey. 
Though hills may hide the crimson-fretted 
west, 
And stand in somber, adamant array; 
Yet need | fret not ‘neath each shadowing 
crest, 
If shafts of glory glint but in the grey. 


The seas may moan beneath a leaden sky 
Of fear and death, of loved ones borne 
away; 
Yet I, within my soul rejoicingly, 
May catch the glint of glory in the grey. 


The night may tell of questionings I’ve 
hurled 


Into the dark—of days when none could 


pray, 
Yet I may still—to cheer my soul-chilled 
world— 
Have gleams of glory shining in the grey. 


The road | tread, may dip down into night, 
—— purple shadows close the gates of 
ay; 
Yet still, at evening time, I may have light, 
As radiant glory pierces through the grey. 
—A. Chester Mann, in 
The Baptist. 
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knocked away for they cannot stand the 
constant burden of traffic. Human plans 
some day are bound to collapse under the 
strain of burdens and temptations, but 
God’s purpose will endure. How important 
it is, therefore, for us to have for our lives 
God’s purpose rather than our own plans. 
—Selected. 


The Christian’s Goal 


(Continued from page eight) 


trines of Christianity, but she must pre- 
sent these doctrines in a new way. 

The second thing that needs to be em- 
phasized is that of “stretching forward.” 
The figure presented here is a runner in a 
race with outstretched arms and feet, swift 
with a purpose to win the race and gain the 
prize. Paul said, “Stretching forward to 
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the things which are before.” The thought 
involved here is that every Christian with 
face toward the future and toward Christ 
must with a determined attitude attain to 
higher and more glorious realities in the 
realm of spiritual relationships—to grow 
in spiritual perfection. 

It is well to remember that greater possi- 
bilities lie in the future for the Church. 
The past is the past and must ever remain 
the past. The future is before us. Will 
the Church enter this new field of undis- 
covered possibilities? Will the Church in- 
tensify and enlarge her program of service 
to meet the challenging situation? Will she 
set before her new goals to reach? Not 
until the Church is willing to enlarge her 
program of influence and service can she 
hope to be of any permanent value to hu- 
man society of today. 

The third thing that needs to be em- 
phasized is that of “pressing on toward the 
goal.” “I press on,” says Paul. The word 
“press” carries with it a greater intensity 
than the word “stretch.” It means, in its 
literal interpretation, to press forward 
against all odds and difficulties to reach the 
desired goal. What should be the goal of 
a Christian? To Paul it was the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus—the heavenly 
calling, the prize being the crown of right- 
eousness. It meant to him spiritual perfec- 
tion. 

The supreme goal of Christian men and 
women of today should be to grow in spirit- 
ual perfection as it is revealed in the life 
of Christ. The supreme goal of every 
man’s life should not be pleasure; not ac- 
cumulated wealth, however important that 
may be in the maintenance of physical life; 
not social popularity; not political super- 
iority; not necessarily business efficiency, 
although business efficiency is quite im- 
portant to a successful business man; not 
religious domination. There is a difference 
between religious leadership and religious 
domination. We need religious leaders in 
abundance, but not religious fanatics. Our 
goal of life should be to become more per- 
fect in Christ. The secular interests of life 
should be used as means in reaching this 
supreme goal of life. Christian people 
growing in spiritual perfection should re- 
flect this perfection in daily deeds of kind- 
ness and helpfulness. It is the reflection 
from the lives of Christian people that is 
beneficial and profitable to those about us. 
The Church can advance only as the in- 
dividual members advance. If you really 
want the Church to do better in the future 
in her labor of love, you must do better in 
the future in your labor of love. When 
each church member is at his or her best, 
the Church is at her best. 


As Lowell said, “The thing we long for, 
that we are.” Why not long for, pray for, 
and work for a better working Church and 
a more spiritual Church? Thus attaining 
to that spiritual perfection which our Lord 
proclaimed, “Ye therefore shall be perfect, 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

La Fayette, Ohio. 
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Loyalty 
(Continued from page eight) 


why try to gloss over the facts and mis- 
represent things? There may be people in 
one church who are as good as certain ones 
in another church; but considering churches 
as institutions, there is a great deal of 
difference in their goodness. Some churches 
have always admitted brewers and dis- 
tillers, and others have not. Some churches 
do not object to bootleggers today. 

And when it comes to the question of 
church union, the individual with a sense of 
loyalty to his own church is not greatly in- 
terested. Those who have the herd mind 
are. They would do away with their church 
loyalty as they would do away with their 
loyalty to their family and their country. 
They are the people who can float about 
from one church to another, accepting no 
responsibilities in any of them. They go 
to one church for a while, but if there is a 
popular preacher in another, away they go, 
leaving the pastor wondering at their ab- 
sence. They drift into strange churches 
and sects, and among various “elogies” and 





‘Gsts.” They may go to hear a Jewish rabbi 
one Sunday and a nebulous Theosophist the 
next. They must sample New Thought— 
which is, of course, not new and possibly 
not thought—and Christian Science. They 
want to try them all, for “one church is as 
good as another!” 

Oh, for the good, old-fashioned church 
loyalty, when people believed in their own 
church and went to it, through thick and 
thin, wet and dry, better or worse! There 
was not the problem of attendance to face 
then, and finances were taken care of, toc. 
Doubts and fears were not so much in evi- 
dence, because people’s loyalty could be de- 
pended upon. 

Of course the eventual thing is the loss of 
loyalty to Christ and to God. “Carried 
about by every wind of doctrine,” the multi- 
tude, aimless, drifting from one church and 
one set of ideas to another, unable to digest 
all that is heard, finally become indifferent 
to all. They have lost faith; and when 
faith is gone, what have we? Without faith 
in our family, faith in our country, faith in 
our church, faith in our God, life becomes 
empty. And loyalty gives faith. 

East Cleveland, Ohio. 


What Justice Means Between White’ and Black 


BY R. B. ELEAZER 


ONCERNING certain phases of race re- 

lations there is undoubtedly room for 
difference of opinion. In this class fall 
such questions as those of inherent racial 
inequalities and social intermingling. But 
for the most part these are academic issues, 
debatable only on the basis of personal 
opinion. Consequently their discussion 
usually develops more heat than light. 

If people desire to make real progress in 
their thinking on this subject they will do 
much better to seek some ground of agree- 
ment from which to start—some simple 
principle about which there can be no ques- 
tion. Such a principle is found in the de- 
mand for common justice. Even the most 
prejudiced will admit that white people 
should at least be just to Negroes. This ad- 
mitted, we shall find the road open far in 
front of us. For here we are in the realm 
of facts, not that of speculation, and with 
a little effort we can go forward confident- 
ly on solid ground. 

At the first step we confront the fact that 
in most States which provide separate 
Negro schools the average expenditures for 
public education are from four to eight 
times as great for the white child as for 
the Negro. I know of one county, for ex- 
ample, which spends on its white schools an 
average of fify-seven dollars per child and 
on its Negro schools an average of $1.52 
per child! 

“But Negroes do not pay as much taxes 
as white people.” No; and poor white 
people do not pay as much taxes as the 
rich. But for whose benefit were public 
schools established in the first place—for 


the rich which can afford to pay or for the 
poor who cannot? Is not the Negro’s rela- 
tive poverty handicap enough? Shall we 
further penalize him for it by denying edu- 
cation to his children? No academic ques- 
tion here. Just a practical issue of simple 
justice on the one hand and of human 
destiny on the other. 

Is it just to bomb or burn the house of a 
Negro who moves into a white community? 
Of late that has happened repeatedly in 
cities of the North and Middle West. One 
may honestly think residential separation 
of the races desirable, but are the torch 
and the bomb justifiable means of bring- 
ing it about? And in those sections, chiefly 
in the South, where such separation is 
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NO EAST OR WEST 


[" Christ there is no East or West 
In him no South or North, 

But one great Fellowship of Love 

Throughout the whole wide earth. 


In him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find. 

His service is the golden cord 
Close-binding all mankind. 


Join hands then, Brothers of the Faith, 
Whate’er your race may be! 

Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me. 


In Christ now meet both East and West, 

In him meet South and North. 

All Christly souls are one in him, 

Throughout the whole wide earth. 
—John Oxenham. 
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taken for granted, is it just to deny to the 
colored districts the common decencies of 
civilized community life—street paving, 
lights, sewers, proper housing? In States 
which provide for separation in public 
carriers, is it just to give Negroes for the 
same money a poorer grade of service than 
is provided for whites? 

Do the courts always do justice when 
Negroes are involved? Has an accused 
Negro an equal chance to establish his in- 
nocence, or a complainant to win his case? 
No need to accept anybody’s opinion about 
it. Merely sit through a session of a police 
court and see for yourself. 

Does justice demand that Negroes be pro- 
tected from economic exploitation—that 
they be permitted to work for a living, be 
paid decent wages, and be settled with hon- 
estly? What about the “barber bill” en- 
acted by a certain city some months ago 
forbidding Negroes to cut the hair of white 
people? What about certain State laws 
which legalize even yet a form of debt 
slavery? Get the facts, if you don’t know 
them already, and apply the standards of 
justice. 

What has justice to say about lynching— 
about mob shootings and hangings and 
burnings at the stake? There have been 
more than 4,000 such affairs in America in 
the last forty years. Is there room for 
difference of opinion about that sort of 
thing? If not, is it not high time that we 
should do something about it? 

Justice may have something to say about 
citizenship rights, also. Not all Negroes 
are competent to exercise the right to vote, 
to be sure. But is it justice that those who 
are should be illegally excluded, while in- 
competent white men are allowed to vote? 
We must protect the ballot, of course, by 
suffrage limitations. But should not such 
limitations apply equally to both races? 

What has justice to say about our con- 
ventional attitudes toward the people of 
other races—our assumption of superiority; 
our consequent arrogance and lack of con- 
sideration; the limitations of opportunity 
which we lay on those we count inferior; 
the petty humiliations which we visit upon 
them? Can these be defended on the basis 
of justice? 

Not that the Christian should be willing 
to stop with justice alone. “Not the letter 
that killeth, but the spirit that maketh 
alive,” means the spirit of Jesus, who saw 
infinite value in every human being and 
enjoined upon all the obligation of mutual 
love and service. The Christian, therefore, 
is expected to be generous as well as just. 
But justice is a good starting point and, if 
we follow the road honestly, we shall have 
quite enough to do for a while—Federal 
Council Bulletin. 
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As a lower truth leads on to a higher 
truth, so feeble efforts of prayer lead on 
to stronger and worthier efforts. The soul 
acquires an appetite for spiritual effort, 
and the supply follows the demand.—Henry 
P. Liddon. 
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The Children 


Our Playroom 


It’s strange that what is taken 
Inside our play room door 

Is sure to turn to something 
It never was before. 


My grandma’s shawl, like any 
Old-fashioned, shawl, of course, 

Becomes a tent for gypsies, 
And every chair a horse. 


The bed and crib are wagons 
In which we children race, 
Or else they’re puffing steamboats 
From some queer foreign place. 
And when we go a-fishing 
Our pole is papa’s cane, 
And all the floor is water— 
Till we get home again. 


—Anna C. Ayer, in The Congregationalist. 


A New Use for Edward’s Trousers 


DWARD GILLON of Coudersport, Penn- 

sylvania, needs another pair of hiking 
trousers. His are occupied for a few weeks 
at least. On his return from a walking 
expedition he hung them on the line to dry 
and they flapped there several days. 

When he went to get them he found a 
squatter on the claim, a Jenny Wren, who 
had set up housekeeping in one of the 
pockets with one egg. 

“Hey,” said Eddie, but he didn’t have the 
heart to start eviction proceedings. 

A day or two later he felt more like a 
real landlord, and started out to get his 
rights. But there were five eggs now, and 
he weakened again. 

The next time he called there were five 
fledglings, and they as good as got a quit- 
claim to the trousers.—New York Times. 


The Squirrel’s Nest 

SOMETIMES we think that birds are the 

only wild creatures that build nests, but 
we are forgetting a large number of our 
near neighbors. The pretty gray squirrels 
that become so tame in the city parks are 
really famous nest builders. I have seen 
them at work, gathering branches and 
carrying them into the tree tops for a sum- 
mer home, while many people passed quite 
near them. They show no fear of the 
curious crowd, but keep steadily at their 
work. 

The summer home of the squirrels is a 
very important place, for it is to hold the 
tiny baby squirrels until they are big 
enough to go about. So the parents fashion 
this nest with much care. They lay a foun- 
dation of coarse twigs, which they cut with 
their own sharp teeth. Inside this outer 
layer of sticks they place several layers of 
coarse leaves; then they line it all with 
strips of bark cut very finely. Over the top 
they place a roof of leaves, arranged like 
shingles, to keep out the rain, and at one 
side they leave a little round doorway just 
large enough for their own use. 

The baby squirrels are very small, and, 
having no fur, they look like baby rats and 
mice. They grow very fast, however, and 
soon look more like their pretty gray par- 
ents. The nest in the top of the tree makes 


a good home unless some one bothers them. 
In case this happens, the babies are quickly 
moved to another place for safety. When 
an unwelcome visitor approaches, the par- 
ents hurry away, and remain at a safe dis- 
tance until the trouble is over. But they 
take no second chance, for the babies are 
moved before another visit can take place. 

In the winter the squirrels like a nest 
in a hollow tree. Sometimes they take 
possession of boxes built for birds. When 
none of these can be found, they build a 
rough nest of dry leaves high in a tree 
top. These are not so well built as the 
summer homes, but they serve to protect 
the little wild creatures from the storms 
and cold.—Ruby Denton, in Our Dumb 
Animals. 

Where Betty Found Pat 
ETTY,” said mamma, “I am going out 
for a little while; now, don’t let any rab- 
bits steal in to lay eggs while I’m gone.” 

Betty laughed. “I shall take splendid 
care, mamma; but, oh, how I do wish it was 
Monday, the time goes so slowly!” 

“Think what a beautiful day tomorrow 
will be, said mamma, placing a big bunch 
of roses and sweet peas in a basket. 

Betty’s little face grew grave. “Miss 
Lizzie said she thought that Easter was the 
loveliest time of all the year; an’ she told 
us of lots of interest’n’ things about it.” 

“T am sure she did,” replied mamma. 
“Well, dear, suppose you look over your 
lesson for tomorrow.” 

She kissed Betty and took up her basket. 
“IT must hurry now, or I will be late.” 

Betty felt a trifle lonely after mamma 
had gone; she wished that she had a cat 
or dog to play with and to be company. 
There were very few children living near. 

After what seemed a very long time to a 
little girl, she saw mamma coming up the 
walk. She did not have any flowers this 
time, but a queer-shaped box. 

But mamma shook her head, smiling. “I 
can’t tell; it’s a secret, Betty.” 

Betty clapped her hands—mamma’s “se- 
crets” were always nice. She kept wonder- 
ing what it could be, but mamma only 
smiled. 

When Sunday finally did come, Betty 
hunted all over the big yard among the 
bushes for eggs. She found a great many 
pretty colored ones, and several made of 
chocolate and pink cream candy. 

“The rabbits have been so good to me, 
mamma,” exclaimed the little girl, munch- 
ing a big cream egg. “I’ve found a lot, and 
there’s no use looking for any more.” 

“How about the ‘secret,’ Betty?” 

“Oh, I forgot the delicious secret,” cried 
Betty. 

She hunted and hunted, and when she 
was just ready to give up she caught sight 
of the queer box hidden away under the 
syringa bush. Betty opened it eagerly, and 
there lay a little white rabbit fast asleep. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Betty, skipping 
about the yard, “I am so happy! I wanted 
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a pet more’n anything! I’m going to name 
it Pet!” 

Betty played with her new treasure a 
great deal. She said it was wonderful how 
much Pet understood, and she was no long- 
er lonely when mamma went out. 

A» week passed and Sabbath morning 
Betty came running to mamma in great dis- 
tress. 

“Oh, what do you think, mamma? I can’t 
find Pet anywhere; I’ve looked an’ looked.” 

“Why, I’m sorry, dear! don’t stop to hunt 
for the rabbit now— it’s time to get ready 
for Sabbath-school; I was just going to 
call you.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t go today, and Pet lost! 
I want to hunt again.” 

Mamma looked grave. “I am sorry about 
the rabbit, Betty, but I don’t think you 
ought to miss Sabbath-school.” 

Betty stood still in the middle of the 
room; she was thinking hard and fast. She 
remembered how Miss Lizzie had begged 
the children not to miss coming, and how 
she had promised that nothing, not a single 
thing, should keep her at home. Was she 
keeping her word? 

She turned to mamma very slowly. “I 
guess I’ll be thinking about Pet all the 
time,” she said in a sober voice, “but I 
guess that’s better than not going at all.” 

“Yes,” said mamma, “when you have 
promised.” Then she fastened Betty’s 
pretty little white coat. “Get your hat 
dear,” she said. 

Betty ran to open the cupboard door, 
where her big hat box was kept. Then she 
screamed: “O, mamma, come and look!” 

The box was on the floor, and it was 
open; and there, right on top of Betty’s 
hat lay Pet, pink eyes blinking. 

Betty seized him in her arms, and danced 
about the floor. ‘However did the darling 
get in? I must have left the top open, and 
in he jumped. O mamma, I am glad I de- 
cided to go to Sabbath-school! Suppose I 
hadn’t, I might have hunted and hunted and 
hunted before I found Pet.”—S. L. Bacon, 
in Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


Kindness to an Elephant 
PECULIAR story is told of a circus ele- 
phant whose foot had become painfully 

swollen. His owners were unable to pro- 
cure a physician who would take the risk 
of lancing the elephant’s foot. At last one 
physician said that he would make the at- 
tempt. As he bent over the elephant’s foot 
with his lance, the huge creature seized 
hold of the physician’s hair and gripped it 
tightly. One can easily surmise what the 
sensations of the physician were at that 
moment. He thrust the lance through the 
elephant’s foot. The elephant nearly fainted 
from the soothing relief of pain. Sixteen 
years afterward, as the physician was 
walking along one of the streets of his 
home town, a circus came passing through. 
Suddenly a large elephant made his way 
up to the physician trumpeting loudly. The 
physician identified it as the one whose 
foot he had lanced sixteen years before.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 
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The Heroic Element 
The Article in the issue of March 


Re: 
24 of The Herald by Dr. W. G. Sargent on, 
“Is the Heroic Element Passing From the 
Ministry?” and the leading editorial ac- 
companying it. 

This scribe is reminded by these of a 


conversation heard some time ago. At a 
breakfast table in a hotel two men sat 
opposite each other. One was inveighing 
against the great number of people leaving 
the farms and removing to town; the great 
disaster which would come upon the people 
in the decreasing number of producers. 
When the other man had listened for a 
spell, then finding a chance to reply, he 
said, “What you say is probably true, but 
I do not see many fellows like you who are 
making these speeches, going back to the 
country to become producers.” 

The program of the Christian Church has 
too long been one of making speeches on 
conference and convention programs, and 
writing about conditions, without facing 
facts. How many of the pastors of our 
city churches, where the salary is appar- 
ently nearer adequate, if not really, are 
leaving them and going into fields where 
the heroic element is needed? And did these 
present occupants of “good berths” ever 
take a run-down field, and make it a grow- 
ing and prosperous one? 

What is the use of trying to keep on 
appealing to our young ministers on a basis 
of pretense and fairly tales! We are in- 
sisting on training—a college course for 
ministers, then special seminary training. 
These represent an investment of at least, 
say $12,000 to $15,000, some of which at 
least the minister has gone into debt to get. 
Then take a church that pays him actually 
less than it takes to live upon! Be courage- 
ous and heroic! What is heroism? We must 
talk good sense today if even our young 
ministers will hear us, instead of advocat- 
ing that which is not only unwise, but im- 
possible. 

A PASTOR. 
II. 


I believe we have too many of the “heroic” 
in the ministry who have become real mar- 
tyrs. We need more of the heroic appeal 
to the churches which will make some of our 
satisfied people to understand why things 
are as they are and how it can be remedied. 
If our early martyr ministers, with their 
appeal to Christ and the church, had em- 
phasized what church membership means as 
much and as well as they preached their 
doctrinal themes, our membership would be 
a much different group than we have today. 

ARTHUR A, RICHARDS. 

Franklin, New Hampshire. 


Think It Over—Pray It Through 


In looking over our Christian Handbook 
for 1927, that I might become more familiar 
with its suggestons, I was struck with the 
wide discrepancy between the askings of 
our Home Mission Department and that 
of our Foreign Mission Department. There 
was no need for making up a deficit in the 
Foreign Mission Department at the time 
the handbook was compiled. Its askings 
amount to only $75,356. How shamefully 
small it makes us feel when we think that 
members of our own churches deliberately 
burn and blow away more than ten times 
that amount of money each year! In other 


words, we give about a tithe of our smoke 
money to carry out the Great Commission 
of our Lord. 

But for the even more important—be- 
cause basic—work of strengthening our 
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Communications 


home base, that we may hasten to do the 
larger things which our foreign work and 
other situations demand, the askings are 
but $56,900. This, moreover, because of our 
niggardliness in the past, includes a deficit 
of $16,697.05. ; 

Now just for the sake of seeing curselves 
in something approaching a _ perspective 
which will afford a just estimate of our 
possibilities, suppose our people everywhere 
tithe for just one single month... Then let 
those who have not been practicing it be- 
fore, try to estimate as closely as possible 
what their givings have been in the past, 
and subtract that from their tithe, giving 
the balance to our Home Mission and 
Church Extension work this year. If we do 
this, we shall be surprised and gratified 
with an offering of more than a quarter of 
a million dollars for Home Missions this 
year of our Lord 1927. Remember, all that 
is necessary is a tithe for only one month. 

P. S. SAILER. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


“A Continuing Fellowship” 


I appreciated the book, “A Continuing 
Fellowship,” in which one of your fine-spir- 
ited men has caught up the inspiration of 
days gone by and saved it for the new gen- 
eration. That he was a worthy man to do 
this fine piece of work is evident from a 


. 
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regular reading of the present Prayer Page 
in your journal. Professor Gilbert has given 


me a lift more than once. I do not know 
how much he uses scissors and paste, but I 
do know that he is using his own soul and is 
pouring it out in holy devotion. I shall be 
glad when the day comes that a second vol- 
ume comes from the press, containing the 
cream of the Prayer Page as Professor Gil- 
bert is now giving it to us. 
ROBERT MURRAY PRATT. 
East Chicago, Indiana. 


Postscripts 


Particularly opportune and vital is your 
word on “Spiritual Experience” in The Her- 
ald for April 7. In the zeal for “results” 
or a showing, the real significance of the 
gospel is apt to be overlooked. Without an 
inner recognition and experience of Christ 
a man misses Christ and church member- 
ship is a delusion and a snare—the husk 
without the kernel. 

G. A. CONIBEAR. 


Lakemont, New York. 


We read The Herald and find it very help- 
ful and enjoyable, as well. We especially 
enjoy the many beautiful poems which are 
published in its columns every week. We 
find them inspiring and uplifting, and we 
certainly would not like to be without The 
Herald’s weekly visits in our home. 

DAISY CLINGER. 

Warren, Indiana. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Pottersville, April 12—At the First Chris- 
tian Church on Sunday, April 3, the pastor, 
Rev. F. H. Gardner, took for his subject, “The 
Temple of God in Human Life.” The service 
was followed by a very impressive ceremony 
when eight candidates were baptized and 
eleven received into church membership. A 
large number attended the communion. The 
Ladies’ Aid society and other allied organi- 
zations of the church are rendering efficient 
service to the work, and the people of the 
community are interested in the work being 
done. — The annual business meeting of the 
church was held Thursday evening, March 
31. Preceding the meeting the members and 
friends of the church enjoyed a community 
supper served by the Ladies’ Aid society. 
Very satisfactory reports were given by the 
clerk, treasurer, the trustee, and the pre- 
siding officers of all other organizations 
affiliated with the church. The pastor urged 
a continued spirit of co-operation on moral 
issues which affect the community life. 
Otficers were appointed for the ensuing year. 
A fine spirit of fellowship was manifest 
throughout the evening.—Correspondent. 


( ) 
TEN THOUSAND HOMES 


We are asking every pastor, 
who believes that The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty should be better 
supported, that its influence may 
be extended to many more homes 
of the church to join heartily in 
the Great Herald Campaign now 
on. It should be in TEN THOU- 
AND homes. Will you help put it 
there? We need your help. 
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Brownells Corner—The Brownells Corner 
Church met at the church on March 30 for 
the annual business meeting and roll call. 
At this time the annual reports were read 
and found very encouraging. Although in 
some instances the financial figures did not 
meet those of last year, the year’s work off- 
set those of last year in several ways. Dur- 
ing the year the attendance, though having 
been handicapped greatly by sickness, has 
been encouraging, among the young people 
especially. The Sunday-school, under the 
supervision of its superintendent, has been 
very well attended and has increased to al- 
most double its regular attendance. During 
the year an organ has replaced the old one 
which has had many years service to its 
credit. This was purchased by the Sunday- 
school. On April 6 of this year a Young 
People’s society was organized with four 
officers elected and nearly twenty charter 
members, the purpose of which is to co- 
operate with whatever will be to the ad- 
vancement and betterment of the church or 
Sunday-school.—D. H. Smith, Pastor. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, April 5—The Ladies’ 
Aid Sewing Bee held an all-day session at 
the parsonage last Thursday with Rev. Mark 
H. Turner as host. Years ago Mr. Turner 
was cook for a large crew of men in a Maine 
logging camp, so at this time he told the 
ladies to bring no lunch as he would provide 
the noontime refreshments. A goodly num- 
ber were present, much work was done, a 
good lunch was enjoyed by all, and Mr. 
Turner was given an unanimous vote as a 
dandy, good entertainer. — The women’s 
home and foreign missionary society held its 
monthly session at the home of Mrs. John R. 
Goodwin last Friday afternoon. The 


quarterly business meeting of the church 
and its auxiliaries was held at the parson- 
age on Friday evening, 


April 1. The re- 
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ports of the various officers were very en- 
couraging. All the branches are doing good 
work, and our church attendance was never 
better than at the present time: that is, of 
course, in our time. — On Sunday evening 
a community service was held at our church 
with Mr. Turner as chairman of the evening. 
A fine musical program was presented. Our 
men’s choir was out in full force, and never 
did better. Mr. Sprague and his son of 
Kittery were present and gave us two duets. 
Rev. John Graham of the Congregational 
Church offered prayer, and Rev. Harold 
Young of the Baptist Church was speaker of 
the evening. He gave us a splendid address, 
using as his subject, “The First Christian 
Church.” The closing number was a double 
duet by the ladies of the local church. There 
were about two hundred present, and all 
were very much pleased with the services 
and hope they may be perpetuated. The next 
community service will be held at the Con- 
gregational Church May 1, at which time 
Rev. Mark H. Turner will be the speaker of 
the evening.—Amee. 


INDIANA 

Elkhart, April 11—The Riverside Christian 
Church is not making any phenomenal 
growth, but it is growing steadily and is 
occupying a more secure and active place in 
the religious life of the city. — Sunday eve- 
ning, March 27, the woman’s missionary so- 
ciety gave a missionary pageant to an ap- 
preciative audience. The offering was good. 
— The Sunday-school observed Decision Day 
last Sunday, and we expect to receive sev- 
eral members into the church on Easter Sun- 
day. Easter evening the choir will give the 
sacred cantata, “The Crucifixion and Ascen- 
sion” (Peace). — The church has recently 
had the basement plastered and redecorated 
and a new furnace installed at a cost of six 
hundred and fifty dollars.—Alfred W. Hurst. 
Pastor. 


Warren, April 12—The ladies of the Sister- 
hood of the First Christian Church of War- 
ren met at the Parish House Thursday eve- 
ning, April 7. The walls of the room were 
covered with pretty little dresses and suits, 
hose, and handkerchiefs which the ladies 
had donated to be sent to the Christian Or- 
phanage at Elon, South Carolina. It was a 
beautiful sight, indeed. Almost all the 
dresses were hand-made and one had only to 
look at the dresses to know that those who 
made them had love in their hearts for the 
little orphans. There were in all sixty-two 
garments. The ladies of the Plum Tree 
Church had been invited to attend this meet- 
ing, but were unable to do so. However they 
sent one dress ond one boy’s suit which 
were greatly appreciated by the ladies. 
The program for the evening was in 
charge of the Christian Crescent Class. The 
meeting was opened by every one singing, 
“Tell It Today,” and the devotional was in 
charge of Mrs. Clara Hart. Mrs. Eilene 
Marshall sang two beautiful solos, “My 
Little House,” and “The Beckoning Road,” 
which were appreciated by all. This was fol- 
lowed by a musical reading by Mrs. Elsie 
Sale and a piano duet by Mrs. Chloe Ruble 
and Mrs. Earl Lantis. The program was 
concluded by a very amusing dialogue, “An 
Uplifting Lecture,” given by Mrs. A. C. Rice 
and Mrs. Chris Leverton. The meeting was 
then given over to the business of the eve- 
ning. The orchestra will have charge of the 
program for the next Sisterhood meeting 
which .will be held the second Tuesday eve- 
ning in May.—Daisy Clinger. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 
Long Island and Essex County Division 
Hyde Park, Brooklyn, New York, April 8— 
This church, one of the new ones of the New 
Jersey Conference, celebrated the second an- 
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niversary of its opening on Sunday, March 13. 
The preaching was done by William C. 
Fletcher, the young pastor of the church, 
and the choir was made up of the young 
people of the church. At the morning serv- 
ice six new members were received into fel- 
lowship. On March 8, the exact date of the 
birthday of the church, the Ladies’ Aid so- 
ciety conducted a birthday social. This was 
attended by a very good crowd and the pro- 
ceeds were about sixty dollars. The com- 
munity in which our Hyde Park Church is 
located is building up rapidly and the pros- 
pects for its growth are very fine. A contest 
has been going on for an increased attend- 
ance in the Sunday-school, and this has re- 
sulted in bringing in many new scholars 
and a growing attendance. Brother Fletcher 
is doing a fine work here as he goes on with 
his theological work in Union Seminary. He 
and his people are now busy making ar- 
rangements to entertain the Long Island and 
Essex County Division of the New Jersey 
Conference on the evening of April 11. 
Second Church, Irvington—Five members 
were received into fellowship on Sunday, 
March 6. This brings the total membership 
to seventy-six. A class of five girls, who 
have been receiving special training for 
church membership by the pastor, will be 
received on Palm Sunday, and we are expect- 
ing several adults to be received on Easter 
Sunday. — An Easter pageant arranged by 
our late and beloved brother, Edward Barth, 
is to be given on Easter Sunday evening at 
the First and Second churches of Irvington 
and at the Hilton Church. Special services 
are to be held at the First and Second 
churches on Good Friday evening. — Our 
Sunday-school continues to grow. Our total 
enrollment has now reached about two hun- 
dred and seventy. And our record attend- 
ance is One hundred and eighty-twc Our 
average Sunday-school attendance for the 
last quarter, in spite of much bad weather, 
was one hundred and forty-five. — On Paln 
Sunday afternoon a special men’s meeting is 
bcing arranged with the hope that a com- 
munity men’s organization will come out of 
it.--Calvin J. Felton, District UVorrespondent. 


NEW YORK 

Harford Mills, April 6—Rev. C. E. Reep 
has been pastor of the Harford Mills Chris- 
tian Church for the past six years. He 
opened the church after it had been closed 
for some time. This made plenty of hard 
work, but he was ever patient and could 
have put many a younger man to shame by 
his activity. He helped to put the church 
building in repair, soliciting the money to 
have it papered and painted and helping do 
this work himself. Then he not only visited 
the people of the village but also the sur- 
rounding country to get them interested in 
the church and the advancement of God's 
Kingdom. He held services in a schoolhouse 
on Michigan Hill and also at Hunts Corners, 
several miles distant. His wife was his con- 
stant companion and helper in the work. 
She is very unassuming, but loved by all. 
She has a good alto voice and was a great 
help to the choir, often presiding at the 
organ when the organist was absent. While 
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their work here did not make the show of a 
large wealthy church, it is certainly just as 
acceptable to God. Each has its place. Mr. 
Reep has accepted a call to the Christian 
Church in the village of Clove, near Pough- 
keepsie. — On March 25, the people of the 
village, whether of the Christian Church or 
otherwise, and many from the neighboring 
vicinity assembled at his home for a fare- 
well party to show their love and apprecia- 
tion of his services. Supper was furnished 
by the ladies and served from five to eight 
p.m. Each family brought money as a token 
of love and esteem. This was presented by 
one of the members of the church and re- 
sponded to by Mr. Reep with gratitude and 
feeling, pleading with the people to con- 
tinue to pray for those friends who were 
neglecting God’s call to service. This was 
followed by the hymn, “God Will Take Care 
of You.” The rest of the evening was spent 
in singing and social chat. — Although they 
will be greatly missed here, all wished them 
success and happiness in their new church 
home. It saddens all to know that Mrs. Reep 
is in very poor health. She has the best 
wishes and prayers of all who know her.— 
Mrs. John C. Lathrop. 


Rev. O. |. Hathaway 


QRLANDO I. HATHAWAY was born in 
the township of Otego, New York, Au- 
gust 10, 1843, his father’s farm being part 
of a tract of land settled by the Hathaway 
family upon coming tc New York from Suf- 
field, Connecticut, about 1797. This tract is 
now owned by the fifth generation of the 
Hathaway name. The children of the fam- 
ily attended the Otego Christian Church, 
which was about one-half mile from their 
home. Orlando joined the church at the age 
eighteen. aay ; 

+ uoeme felt called to the Christian min- 
istry, and had begun preaching to the rocks 
and trees as a mere child. He entered the 
public ministry at the age cf thirty-two, and 
was subsequently connected as pastor with 
eighteen different churches, Kirkwood, 
Charleston Four Corners, Lakeville, Bing- 
hamton, and the Bloomington district of On- 
tario being among the number. Several 
church buildings were secured through his 
influence, among them the church and par- 
sonage at Stouffville, Ontario. J 

At the age of twenty-five he was married 
tc Flora R. Young, who was ever a true and 
faithful helpmate to him until her death, 
January 2, 1922. In 1898, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hathaway moved to Binghamton, where 
they have since made their home. Increas- 
ing years caused Mr. Hathaway largely to 
give up preaching, and confine his activities 
to care of various business interests. He 
continued in full vigor of mind and body 
until two and one-half years ago, when he 
was severely injured as the result of being 
struck by an automobile while crossing the 
street near his home. From that time his 
health gradually declined. 

At the time of his death, April 6, he was 
a member of the Tioga River Christian Con- 
ference, of which he was treasurer for 
many years. Mr. Hathaway had a long, 
happy, and successful life. He was happy 
in his home, happy as a pastor, and happy 
in his business relations, ever enjoying his 
contacts with others and making many 
friends. He is survived by a daughter, Miss 
M. Mae Hathaway, of Binghamton. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. Arthur A. Wright, cf the Binghamton 
Church. 

o 

“Religion’s greatest mission is not in 
getting the soul into heaven, but in getting 
heaven into the soul.” 
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Why Do Some Boys Go Wrong? 


BY CRAWFORD McKIBBEN, D. D. 


ECAUSE I had long experience with 

boys, in boys’ clubs, boys’ brigade and 
Boy Scouts, I was asked by the Council of 
Churches in a large city of the Middle West 
to look after the boys who were put on pro- 
bation from the juvenile court. When I 
had consented to do this the judge gave me 
the authority of a probation officer and I 
went to work. From my years of study of 
boys and from my experience as a court 
officer I wish to set down here a few of the 
many reasons why boys go wrong. 

One of the chief offenses is stealing, and 
I found that some cases seemed to be due 
to heredity. There seemed to be no other 
reason than this. Boys who should have 
been satisfied with what they had would 
steal. One out of many cases is as follows: 
The father before marriage had served a 
term in the penitentiary. He married a 
young woman of respectable and honest 
family, and six children were born to them 
in rapid succession, three boys and three 
girls. During these years the father, from 
time to time, was arrested for stealing and 
sent to the workhouse, but in the end wound 
up in the penitentiary. The mother, being 
in poor health and without support, went 
with her family to live at the home of her 
parents, where everything possible in home 
and school and church was done for the 
children. But as the boys grew up each 
one was arrested for stealing and brought 
into juvenile court. They all finally wound 
up in the state training school. The girls, 
too, turned out badly. The grandmother, 
who was an honest old German, said to me, 
“They just can’t seem to be able to resist 
the temptation to steal.” Children may not 
inherit a glass eye or a cork leg, but they 
do seem to inherit certain moral or immoral 
traits that defy training. Only the grace 
of God can save them. 

Another reason why boys go wrong is 
because of the low moral tone of the home. 
Youth must be taught morals and religion 
just as truly as they need to be taught 
reading or mathematics. I had two boys 
put under my care who lived side by side 
on the same street in a poor part of the 
city. When I went to investigate the homes 
I found that they were living in extreme 
poverty, ten children in one home and 
twelve children in the other, and one soon 
to be born. The judge had inquired of the 
boys, who were guilty of theft, where they 
went to Sunday-school, and being told that 
they did not go anywhere, told them that 
they should attend Sunday-school every 
Sunday. 

It was my business to see that this order 
should be carried into effect. The parents 
resented this very much. They were angry 
with me for interfering in their domestic 
affairs, and told me so in no very polite 
language. I called up the pastor of the 
nearest church and asked him to try to 


get the boys into his Sunday-school, but he 
was never able to induce them to go nor 
the parents to send them. I have read 
somewhere that the training of the child be- 
gins with the grandparents, and I am in- 
clined to believe that this is more true than 
most people imagine. 

I found another class of young criminals 
—the “peeper,” or sneak. He peeps into 
windows at night, or he sneaks away what 
he can pick up that takes his fancy. If old 
enough, he follows young girls to frighten 
them. One such boy that I had put under 
my care was fifteen years old. I went to 
his home. The mother was furious. Ac- 
cording to her story she had one of the best 
boys in the city. But when I came to in- 
quire about his habits I found that she did 
not know where he spent his evenings. 
Often he did not come home until near mid- 
night. She did not know that he used ciga- 
rettes, though the boy admitted to me that 
he did. She did not know the character of 
his chum, whom I found was a youth of bad 
reputation from a hdme where the parents 
also had a very unsavory record. I inquired 
as to where they attended church and was 
told that since coming to the city, six years 
before, they had had no church connection. 
I gathered also that they had had very 
or 
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little before that time. This was the case 
with most boys that came into court. 

Many boys that I had to deal with came 
from homes where the parents, and es- 
pecially the mother, had an idea that the 
boy could do no wrong. How often have I 
been told, “My boy would not tell a lie,” 
“My boy would not steal.” 

Poverty seems to be a fruitful source of 
crime. This is written for those who do 
not read books on social science. Boys who 
have no chance and no opportunity like 
other boys feel that they want to have what 
other boys have. They steal from ware- 
houses or box cars, they break windows or 
start fires for the thrill, or commit other 
misdemeanors. I found also that some of 
the boys that came under my care were 
from homes that had been deserted by the 
father. My opinion is that this crime on 
the part of a man comes next to murder. 
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The mother having to earn the living is 
obliged to leave the home and the family 
during the day, and the boys run the streets 
and pick up whatever of evil there is to be 
found. I had one case, however, of a boy 
whose father was a minister, but was con- 
stantly absent from the home, lecturing on 
social reforms. The best reforms begin in 
the home. Every home needs the father. 

There are also boys in good homes who 
are not understood and, because they are 
not understood, they fall into evil ways. 
There are boys that love the out-of-doors, 
and there are other boys who would rather 
sit down with a book, or perhaps sit down 
to invent or make something with their 
hands. I have had these in my scout work. 
I had boys that I could never induce to go 
on a hike, and boys that I could scarcely 
get to read the scout book enough to know 
what a good scout should be, but they al- 
ways would be on hand for a hike. They 
would learn about birds and trees and 
flowers, but not from books. 

The hardest class to deal with is that of 
boys who won’t work. Every boy should be 
taught to do some kind of work. Not every 
boy, of course, will take to the same kind 
of work, but work should be provided that 
will keep the boy busy part of the time. 
Boys, too, should be encouraged in their 
play. Many times have I heard parents say 
to the boy when he comes in full of his 
game, to pour out his young heart, and tell 
of his achievements or losses, “Go away; I 
have no time to listen.” I remember one 
case of a father who did not care to listen 
to his son’s exploits. He was a good man 
but did not understand his boy. After I 
had explained a few things to him about 
what a boy should expect from his father, 
he began to take more interest in what his 
boy was doing, and would take him along 
when he went fishing, or when the boy was 
having part in some neighborhood game, 
the father would go along. One Sunday 
evening the father was preparing to go to 
church. He noticed the boy getting washed 
up. He even washed his neck. With some 
sternness in his voice the father asked, 
“Where are you going?” and the boy re- 











plied, “I want to go with you to church.” 
And the father came to see that in the boy 
life there is such a thing as _ reciprocity. 
Most boys are not naturally bad, but they 
follow the example of their elders. “But 
woe unto that many by whom the offense 
cometh.”—The Presbyterian Advance. 


Teaching Children to Lie 
By Catherine D. Hill 

fost intelligent parents distinguish be- 
“"“tween the child’s romancing, or sheer 
inability to know truth from fancy, and the 
actual lie, denying guilt or placing the 
blame for an offense on an innocent play- 
mate in self-defense. There was a time 
when I was quite proud of the tact I used 
in dealing with the former, and of my 
severity in trying to cure the latter, but I 
have come to feel that in these latter efforts 
many of us—though well-meaning parents 
—have actually encouraged these very 
faults which we are struggling to correct. 

One day when I was, chatting with a 
neighbor our respective children fell into 
one of those petty quarrels so common to 
childhood, and my boy interrupted our con- 
versation with some weeping accusation 
against his little playmate. To my friend’s 
natural chagrin at any unseemly action on 
the part of her child was added annoyance 
at the interruption, and her manner was 
actually terrifying when she turned to the 
little girl and demanded, “Did you hit 
Richard?” 

Self-defense being one of the strongest 
instincts of the human race, the child 
cringed and said, “No!” 

Evidences were against her, but still, and 
ever more emphatically, she protested her 
innocence. In vain I tried to persuade the 
mother to let the matter drop for a mo- 
ment, and soon a hysterical mother was 
dragging a hysterical child away, saying, 
“I won’t have my child a liar. I’ll make her 
tell the truth!” 

She was exhausted when she came back 
a little while later to say she was con- 
vinced her little girl had been telling the 
truth from the beginning, for she had clung 
to her story even under threat of the whip 
if she dared to lie. 

Poor child! Almost forced to lie in the 
first place by the demand, “Did you do it?” 
and by the realization that confession 
would mean sharp and quick punishment, 
and then tormented into a hysteria in 
which she actually came to believe in the in- 
nocence she was claiming! 

And so it goes. We threaten with hand 
and voice while we demand. “Did you do 
it?” or ask a group of children standing in 
trembling realization of the punishment 
awaiting the culprit, “Which one of you did 
it?” We know there is no instinct stronger 
than that of self-defense, and yet we ignore 
that fact, practically forcing the little child 
to lie and tempting his older brother. 

So with little children I have come to 
avoid these questions under most circum- 
stances. They are having a hard enough 
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time of it to learn to draw the line between 
fact and fancy without my tempting them 
in the face of one of the strongest instincts 
born in them. When it is absolutely neces- 
sary to learn whether or not the little one 
is guilty, I try to pry out the truth by some 
other method. And if the direct question 
seems advisable I ask it gently, trying to 
make it clear that my purpose is to learn 
the truth rather than to punish. There are 
very few occasions when it is either wise 
or profitable to ask which of a group of 
little children has transgressed. If we do 
so, they will very likely all claim ignorance 
or pass the blame from one to the other. 
And if by chance we discover the culprit, 
we are apt either to utter an inane warn- 
ing not to let it happen again, or, worse yet, 
to punish the offender before his comrades 
tempting many of them to determine, when- 
ever they are guilty, to lie cleverly enough 
to escape. 

When they are older, with standards 
more fixed and true, I shall be glad to put 
them to the test, but in the meanwhile, the 
guilt is mine if I tempt the little ones be- 
yond their strength.—An article issued by 
the National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City. 


Jim, the Lifesaver 


| i a Great Dane dog, earned the title of 

life saver because of his exploits. He 
saved his friend and master from certain 
death and gave up his life in defense of 
his master’s property. In his day he was 
honored with medals, dined by clubs, enter- 


.tained at society teas, and finally buried as 


a hero. 

As a two months old puppy Jim passed 
into the possession of Dr. H. T. Galpin, 
proprietor of a drug store and apartments 
at 57th Street and 6th Avenue, New York 
City. He developed into a handsome, up- 
standing animal, brindle in color, and at 
maturity weighed one hundred and fifty- 
eight pounds. The most remarkable exploit 
of his life occurred early one morning. A 
vacuum cleaner in the basement exploded, 
started a conflagration, blew the caps off 
twenty gas meters and the gas penetrated 
to the apartment where Dr. Galpin, his 
brother and a friend were sleeping. All 
would have been asphyxiated but for Jim. 

Failing to awaken his master by bark- 
ing, Jim dragged R. Galpin around the 
room to the door, where he was revived by 
the fresh air. Dr. Galpin rescued the 
others and turned in the fire alarm and 
firemen saved the building. Jim seemed to 
know his. master’s life depended on prompt 
action, and it was no easy task to drag a 
man’s body around by means of his jaws. 
Though he did it as gently as he could his 
grips left more than a hundred tooth marks 
on the arms and body of Dr. Galpin. 

Jim was a hero from that time on. A 
party was given in his honor and a fine 
bronze medal was attached to the collar of 
the life saver. The New York Women’s 
League for Animals gave another medal, 
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If Every Pastor and Every Church 
lined up in THE GREAT HERALD 
CAMPAIGN, we could reach our Goal 
of Ten Thousand HERALD SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 








Miss Kate Sanborn gave a tea in his honor, 
and the Canadian Camp in New York en- 
tertained him at its annual dinner and pre- 
sented him a gold medal. Many fine stories 
might be told of this sagacious animal. A 
notable characteristic of him was that he 
knew how to mind his own business, but 
expected others to do likewise. One night 
the doctor left Jim in his car while he made 
a call. A playful police officer thought he 
would jolly Jim, and with his nightstick 
reached for a pair of gloves left on the 
seat. As Jim’s warning growl was un- 
heeded, his huge jaws snapped on the night- 
stick, twisted it out of the officer’s hand and 
skinned the hand as the string attached to 
the club was pulled away. 

Jim gave his life in defense of his mas- 
ter’s property. The drug store was entered 
one night and a burglar was drilling the 
safe when Jim came on the scene. Jim 
and the burglar fought. An accomplice 
rushed to the man’s aid, and with a heavy 
club or black-jack, broke in Jim’s ribs. He 
then dragged out the safe-breaker, placed 
him in a taxi and made off. A trail of 
blood from the safe to the sidewalk showed 
how fiercely Jim had fought. Jim was 
found by his owner, who was attracted by 
the dog’s moans, and although everything 
possible was done for him, peritonitis set in 
and he died a few days later. 

The following week Dr. Galpin was called 
to Bellevue Hospital. There he found the 
burglar dying of his wounds. Identification 
was definitely established by coins found in 
his pockets. The man died an unknown and 
was buried in potter’s field. Jim was buried 
as a hero—The National Humane Review. 


How Shall Mother Choose 
Her Tasks > 


By Katharine D. Hill 


T is often so very difficult for a mother 
to know how best to spend her time and 
strength. And if she has other interests be- 
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sides feeding, clothing, and housing her 
family, her problem is still greater. 

Last summer I seized a most unusual 
opportunity, and I left my little ones in 
other careful hands for an hour or so each 
day while I attended a university course. 
One day shortly after my return from 
class, I was folding down a huge basketful 
of clothes fresh and white from my line, 
and as I laid aside the little undergarments 
to be worn unironed, I commented laugh- 
ingly, “My poor children! Mother attends 
lecture courses and they have to wear 
clothes that are not ironed!” 

Sometime later as I mused over my re- 
mark I began to wonder if I had not uttered 
a grave condemnation against myself. But 
I am convinced that I am right in the 
standard I have set for myself in such 
matters. 

I want to do for the children that which 
will be best for them not only today but 
ten or twenty years from today. I am try- 
ing to provide not only a happy childhood, 
but also a full, rich maturity. By such a 
standard I test my daily work. 

Tradition teaches that my children shall 
wear clothes inside and outside that are 
ironed, that unless I can hire someone else 
to do it, I must slave at a board instead of 
attending concerts or lecture courses. Ex- 
perience teaches that a large percentage of 
mothers faithful to this tradition fall short 
in the task God gave them to do. These 
women are usually ideal mothers to little 
children, but when adolescence comes, trail- 
ing its manifold dangers, these mothers can 
no longer serve their best. Bodies and 
nerves are spent in ceaseless labors, minds 
once keen are dulled by the deadly monot- 
ony of such tasks as ironing seven little 
union suits for each of three children every 
week, for twelve or thirteen years. 

I want to give my husband and children 
the best of all I have. I try to keep the 
little ones as clean as healthy children can 
be, not only for today’s health, but for the 
strength of the bodies they will need to do 
life’s work. I try to direct their thoughts 
and feelings so that they may conduct their 
little lives rightly today and may achieve 
Godly. manhood and womanhood. And 
through it all and for it all I must leave un- 
done many of the things of the passing mo- 
ment that I may spend my time and 
strength on things of far-reaching conse- 
quences; and at the same time I must keep 
myself fit to serve my grown boys and girls 
at a time when they will most need a 
mother who is keen, sympathetic, and 
strong.—An article issued by the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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Each human soul is like a cavern full of 
gems. The casual observer glances into it 
through some cranny, and all looks dark 
and sullen and forgotten. But let light en- 
ter into it; and lo! it will flash with crystals 
and with amethysts, and each separate 
crystal will quiver under the touch of 
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brightness with a transporting discovery of 
its own nature. If souls do not shine be- 
fore you, it is because you bring them no 
light to make them shine. Lift up to them 
the light of love, and lo! they will arise and 
shine; yea, flame and burn with an un- 
dreamt of glory.—Canon Farrar. 


Turning a New Leaf 


APPY are we if the young Master 

comes to our town and if in the crowds 
that surge round him we are hard put to it 
to catch a sight of him. Thrice happy are 
we if we take him home to dine with us and 
listen for awhile to his conversation. Then 
suddenly the flood gates will be open for us. 
Like a torrent the waters of his clear-eyed 
faith and knowledge of life and of what we 
need will sweep away the obstacles that 
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j THEN HE WOKE UP 


(THERE was a brother got the thought 
That he was strictly “‘it;" 
Just to get even with his church, 
He quit. 


The church folks bore it wondrous well, 

They never -wailed, nor moaned nor 
tore; 

But said, “‘As you go out, don’t slam 


The door.” 


The brethren round the place 
Did not go moping all that day; 
They smiled and said good-by and 
went 
To pray. 


He thought: ‘They do not realize 

That I have left them to their fate, 

So much the better; let them go— 
But wait!" 


And then he ambled down the street, 
And confidently told the town, 


“‘Now, fellows, watch and see the 
church 
Fall down.” 


Somehow or other it went on; 

The whole thing didn’t go to smash. 

They just felt sorry that he was 
So rash. 


It rather stunned him that the church 
Went calmly on through day and night, 
As well as when he used to keep 


It right. 
—Selected. 
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make our life so intricate and hard. Then 
all of a sudden as we sit talking to him we 
shall see what it is that we need. He will 
not have to tell us. It will burst on our 
own sight and, springing to our feet, we 
shall cry out, ‘‘Master, I see it all now. I'll 
turn over a new leaf, I’ll make a right 
about face. From this time on I’ll do the 
thing I ought to have done long ago, and 
I’ll make up for lost time about it.” And 
in that very moment will salvation come 
and sit in the house of our hearts, where 
perplexity and unhappiness and loneliness 
and heart hunger sat before. All we need 
is to give him a fair chance to talk to us, to 
listen to his stories, his heart-piercing 
stories, to hear his blessings which Matthew 
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tells us about, to hear his low words spoken 
the last night before he died which John 
tells us about: Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. Love one 
another; love God and love man. The plain- 
est and the simplest talk, the profoundest 
and the most far-reaching talk. Let him 
talk to us awhile and then will new life 
come rushing in. 

Then to hear him exclaim, “This day is 
salvation come to this house!” To hear him 
put the seal of his approval not upon us and 
what we have done and what we are, but 
upon our simple aspiration, and to declare 
that that alone is our salvation! What a 
joy it is! It is not knowledge that we have 
gained; it is not faith in religious teaching 
of one kind or another; it is not doing cer- 
tain things or leaving them undone; it is 
just simply a new attitude of heart and 
life, a desire to do something and to be 
something, an aspiration, that brings us 
this salvation. Jesus didn’t wait until the 
rich man had fulfilled his promise, but then 
and there declared, “Today is salvation 
come.” So he does not wait until we have 
succeeded, until we have fulfilled our high 
resolves. We may fail, we may fulfill only 
partly our promises and our resolutions. 
We'll do the very best we can, but we may 
come far short. It is enough for him that 
we aspire, that we try, that we resolve; 
and in that very moment he declares that 
we are saved.—Burris Jenkins, in The 
Christian. 
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To me the half-hearted workers are the 
most pitiful of all the workers in the world. 
They work and get so little out of it. It is 
only when we dare to die that we are fit 
to live, and we insult our Creator when we 
undertake what we believe to be his work 
in a half-hearted and indifferent way. If 
we believe a task is in accordance with 
God’s will in the world and it lies in the 
pathway of our duty, we should rejoice in 
it and give to its accomplishment every bit 
of strength and power that we have. 

People who go through life wearing such 
a gray and pathetic cloak of loneliness must 
be pitied by our Heavenly Father, but I 
am not willing to say that he really enjoys 
them as he does a real, whole-hearted, 
friendly worker who forgets himself in the 
task he has in hand. We know how it is 
ourselves; we can’t thoroughly enjoy a 
friend who is engrossed with his own feel- 
ings. I have sometimes thought that God 
must be terribly bored with hearing our 
foolish talk about our spiritual “ups and 
downs” when we could so easily forget them 
in some of the splendid tasks he has set 
before us in the world we live in. If you 
find yourself feeling terribly lonely for God, 
hunt for something worth while to do; it is 
the only way you will ever be able to find 
him again—Frances Morton. 
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Few, but full of understanding, are the 
books of the library of God.—Tupper. 














